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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK ON CHINA. 
A YEAR in CHINA, 1899-1900. By Clive Bigham, C.M.G., late 


Attaché to H.M. Legation at Peking. With Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


VOL. Ill. NOW READY. 


The SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS of THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
Edited by Prof. Sir MICHAEL FOSTER, K.C.B. M.A. M.D, LL.D, F.R.S,, and by Prof. E. RAY 
LANKESTER, M.A. LL.D, F.R.S, In 4 vols, Vol. I. 25s, net; Vol. II. 30s, net; Vol. III. 30s. net. 
(Sold in Sets only.) 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN CRETE. 
NOW READY, 4to, 10s. 6d, 


The ANNUAL of the BRITISH SCHOOL at ATHENS. 
No. VI. SESSION 1899-1900. 

*.* The Contents include the Preliminary Reports (1) by Mr. ARTHUR EVANS on ‘The PALACE 

at KNOSSOS’; (2) by Mr. D.G. HOGARTH on ‘The DICTAEAN CAVE,’ Both are the fullest state- 

ments yet published, and are abundantly illustrated. 


ILLUSTRATED PRESENTATION EDITIONS NOW READY. 


58,000 ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN. Extra 


— crown 8vo, Illustrated Edition, white buckram, gilt ed . 6d. net, Ordi 
Copies sold, Edition, 4 on, w uckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. ne inary 


27,000 The SOLITARY SUMMER. By the Author of 


aie ‘Elizabeth and her German Garden,’ Extra crown 8vo, [Illustrated Edition, 
Copies sold, white buckram, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 6s, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Price ls. Contents for APRIL. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d.; Annual Subseri| , 16s. 
LITERATURE and DEMOCRACY e ual Subscription, post free, 16 
The SECRET of IRELAND. By Stephen Gwynn. The APRIL Number contains :— 
STUDIES in SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORY. By J. L. Etty. IV. | PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of QUEEN VICTURIA. 
Henry VIII. ; D’RI and I. Il. By Irving Bacheller 
The CENSUS-SCHEDULE. By George Bizet “ DOLCE.” By John Lather Long. 
SCARNING HOUSE. DOWN the RHINE. III. Koblenz to Kotterdam. By Augustine 
IN the ADVANCE. By Ernest Dawson ( Lumsden's Horse) Birrell, K.C. Pictures by André Castaigne. 
The ISLAND of the CURRENT. By Charles Edwardes. The CRACK in the HEADBOARD. Ky Edwin Asa Dix, Author of 
BOOK-HUNTING. Deacon Bradbary.’ 
The SINNER ond the PROBLEM. By Eric Parker. (Conclusion.) OLD MANOR HOUSE GARDENS. By Kose Standish Nichols. 
The MAN in the RANKS. By One who has Served And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LimirEep, London. 
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MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 
\ ORIN G’ UARTERLY. 


An Illustrated Journal devoted to Art, Archwology and 
raldry 
Price Is.; by post, 1s.3d. No. XVII. commences a New Series. 
Contents 
FRENCH ART of the PAST at the PARIS EXHIBITION. Illustrated. 
The ROMAN CAMP at RIRD: \ Ilustrated 
OLD-WURKLI) NAMB-PUNNIN 
NOTES on EXTKA-PAROCHI Ni REGISTERS 
The “NEW GENEALOGY 
The DE LA MORE PRESS, 52, High Holborn, London, W.C 


TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings. 


‘ELESTIA!. MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
M / Astronomy. Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
A. F. RAS 


“ Has, we are clad to see. reaghed a ninth edition, which enabies this 
excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up to 
date "—Guardian 

SAMPSON LOW & CO. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E C 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, KEVISED and BNLARGED 
TT E PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 
Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David to the Present Time. Second Edition. by W. T. LYNN, B.A 
G. STUNEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, B.C 


NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 


price Sixpence 
for the YOUNG, 
T. LYNN, B.A. 
G omen AN, 39. Warwick Lane, E.C 
Second Edition, price Fourpence 
BB LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T LYNN. BA F.RAS 


“Conveys « creat deal of information without eine in any way dry 
or secnniecal ' —Kentish Mercury 
G. STOUNEMAN, 39, Warwien Lane, E.( 


UOOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49. ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE 


The above Home has been established for the benefit of Hooksellers, 
their Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
can be had furnished, with cooking and attendance, at very moderate 
eharges per week 

The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front 
forms a most charming residence for those desiring rest and a 
fortnight's sojourn at this most lovely seaside resort 

All particulars and forms of application can be had of the Secretary, 
Mr. ¢ Gro. Lanwen, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C 


QTICKPHAS f PASTE is HEAPS better than 
Gum for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 6d. and ls. with 
strong, useful Brush (not a Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sampie Bottle, including Brash. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street, B.C. Of all Stationers. Stiekphast Paste sticks 


SCHWEPPES WATERS awarded Gold Medal at International 
Exhibition, Paris, 1900 


SCHWEPPES MINERAL WATERS are 
ALWAYS the STANDARD of COMPARISON. 


SchweppesSoda: 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lithia, 
Lemonade, Tonic-Water, Ginger Beer, Dry Ginger 
Ale, &c.,&c.) have been celebrated for overacentury. 
They have always had the patronage of Royalty. 


ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER :— 


SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. 


Scuweprss, urp., Matvern, 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, SYDNBY, and MELBOURNE. 


NOTICE.—FRIDAY NEXT being GOOD 
FRIDAY, NOTES and QUERIES will be 
published on THURSDAY, at 10 o’clock.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be at the Office 
not later than 5 o’clock on TUESDAY After- 
noon. 

TOTES AND QU ERIES,— The SUBSCRIPTION 
to NOTES «xo QUERIES free by post is 10s. 3d. for Six Months; 


or 2s. 6d. for twelve Months. including the Volume Index.—JUHN C 
FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Oftice, Kream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


‘THE CURONATION of QUEEN VICTORIA. 


FOR SALE a Copy of the SUN, Second Edition, June 28, 1838, 
printed in Gold, containing a Full Account of the Queen's Coronation 
and a Description of the State Carriages of Marshal Soult and the 
other Ambassadors. —Offers yequestes to Z., Athenzwum Press, Kream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E ( 


OOKS, MSS., Messre, H. H. HUDGSON & 

CO., Auctioneers of Kooks and Literary Property of every 
description Libraries and smaller Collections carefuily Catalogued 
and promptiy offered for Sale Packing and Kemoval arranged for. 
Valuations made for Probate or uther purposes. Auction Rooms, 115 
Chancery Lane (Fieet Street end). Established 1809 


( ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
for Searches and Authentic Information respecting 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND FAMILY DESCENTS, 
with a Separate Department for the Artistic Production of 
HERALDIC PAINTING AND ENGRAVING 


Book-Pilates, Seals, Dies, Signet Rings Livery Buttons, Crested Note- 
Paper, Visiting and Ln vitation Cards, &c 


92, PICCADILLY, LONDON ( opposite the Green Park ). 


I OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 
as the most expert finders extant. «ace wants.—HKAKER'S 
Great Kookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Fisst EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS 

including Dickens, Thackeray. Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and K. Cruikshank, Phiz, Kowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent = ost free on application. Hooks bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford street, London, W.C 


(or would SUB-LET) for ‘I HREE 
MONTHS, a HOUSE in South-West Suburb (55/ rental) for a 
Residence in the Country, or Seaside —Apply F., Atbenwum Press 
Bream s Buildings, B.C 


A THEN ZUM PRESS.— JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c , is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BUOK, NEWS, 
PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


‘THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS. Lid, Publishers and Printers 

SO, Leacenhall Street, London, E.C 
Contains hairless paper. over which the pen slips with perfect 
freecom “ixpence each. Ss. per dozen, rulea er plain. New Pocket 
Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Autnor should note that The Leadenhall Press, Lic., cannot ve 
responsible for the ioss of MSS oy fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
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Rotes, 


ANTHONY DE SOLEMNE, THE FIRST 
PRINTER AT NORWICH (1565-80). 

Corton, in his ‘ Typographical Gazetteer’ 
(i. 1831), mentions two works printed at 
Norwich by Ant. de Solemne, and now pre- 
served in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to which they were bequeathed by 
Archbishop Usher. These are (1) “De CL. 
Psalmen Davids uut den Franchoyschen 
Dichte in Nederlandtschen ouerghesett door 
Petrum Dathenum ...... Tot Noorwitz ghe- 
print by Anthonium de Solemne. Anno 
MDLXVIII.” ; (2) “ Eenen Calendier Historiael 
eeuwelick geduerende......mpLXx.” My old 
friend C. J. Stewart, of King William Street, 
Strand, lent me many years ago a copy of 
these two (bound together), from which I 
copied the full titles : what became of it after- 
wards I know not, but it was helieved to be 
the only one then known to exist, excepting 
the one at Dublin. I have, however, a strong 
impression that it passed into the hands of 
Sir William Tite ; and, if so, it was bought by 
the late Mr. B. Quaritch (for 96/.) at the sale 
of Sir W. Tite’s library in 1874. Hence, if I 
am not mistaken, there are only two, or if 
Mr. Stewart’s copy was not that which Sir 


William had, there are to this day only three 


| copies known to exist ; and the present abiding 


ve of only one of the three (or two) is 
nown. The Dublin volume has, moreover, 
bound with it a third work, of which no other 
copy has yet been heard of, viz., “Het Nieawe 
Testament, in Nederduytsche na der Griek- 
scher waerheyt ouergesett, met de Annotatien 
August. Marlorati...... Gedruct int Jaer 1568.” 
Of this last Cotton remarks that although it 
has neither the name of the printer nor place 
of printing, “there cannot the slightest 
doubt that this, as well as the other two, is 
the product of Anthony Solemne’s press.” 

We learn further from the first volume of 
the ‘Gazetteer’ that the library of T.C.D. 
possesses another work, “ Het tweede boeck 
van de sermoenen des wel vermaerden Pre- 
dicants B. Cornelis Adriaenssen van Dor- 
drecht...... nueerstmael in Druck uutgegeven, 
buyten Noirdwitz, 1578.” The printer’s name 
does not appear, and the expression “ buyten 
Noirdwitz” may seem rather doubtful; still, 
as Cotton justly says, “from the similarity 
both of type and general appearance I have 
no hesitation in adjudging it to the press of 
Antony Solempne.” This volume appears 
to be unique ; at all events, [ have never yet 
heard of a copy in any library, public or 
a. nor found mention of it in any 

ibliographical work, English or foreign. 

A “broadside,” also unique, in the Bod- 
leian Library, sums up the account of 
Solemne and the early Norwich press in 
Cotton’s first volume. The title is “Certayne 
versis written by Thomas Brooke, Gentleman, 
in the tyme of his imprysonment the daye 
before his deathe, who suffered at Norwich 
the 30 of August, 1570, imprynted at Norwich 
by Anthony de Solempne, 1570”; but when 
his second volume appeared, in 1866, we 
find that Cotton had heard from Mr. Boone 
(of Bond Street) of two more books, viz., ‘A 
Confession of Faith by the Ministers of the 
Church of Jesus Christ in Switzerland and in 
France,’ Nordwitz, by Antonius Solemne, 
1568, and “ A History of the Wars, Troubles, 
and Uproars in the Netherlands, &c. Ge- 
druckt tot Noortwitz (1580), na de copie van 
Basel, anno 1579.” The titles of these two, it 
will be observed, are given in English, doubt- 
less as they were sent to Cotton by Mr. Boone ; 
but they are evidently both Dutch books, 
although I know nothing of the first, nor 
what has now become of it; but the second 
can be no other than the ‘ Henricipetri 
Cronye’ which is now in the Bodleian, 
another copy having been bought by the 
British Museum in December, 1871, and a 
third appearing in Messrs. Ellis & Elvey’s 
catalogue of 1897. 
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Lastly, we are told that Mr. Stewart had 
in one of his catalogues (1863) another book 
entitled ‘Divinorum Operum Tabula ; Tableau 
de I'uvre de Dieu,’ said to have been printed 
in Latin, French, Dutch, and English about | 
the year 1569. Cotton’s account is not very 
clear, but he says that Mr. Stewart’s copy 
was “in French and Latin,” and that no copy 
of the Dutch or English version is known. 
The author, Ant. Corranus, seems to have 
been a man of some note in his day, having 
been at one time-a lecturer in divinity at | 
Oxford, and afterwards at the Temple in | 
London ; he was, moreover, a prebendary of | 
St. Paul’s. He is several times mantlened by | 
Bishop Grindal in his letters to Secretary 
Cecil, and more will be found of him in 
Strype’s ‘ Life of Grindal.’ I cannot find any 
catalogue of Mr. Stewart in which the 
French-Latin version is mentioned nor any 
clue to its present abiding place. 

Fr. NORGATE. 

P.S.—Cotton says (1866, p. 158): “ A copy of 
the Psalter of 1572 [sic] was sold by auction 
in London, in January, 1862, for twenty 
pounds.” Surely this must be a mistake ; I 
never heard of a Psalter with the date 
1572, nor can I find any sale catalogue for 
January, 1862, containing anything of the 
kind. 


EXECUTIONS AT TYBURN AND 
ELSEWHERE. 
(Continued from p. 122.) 

Tne barbarous execution of William Wal- 
lace, the renowned leader of the Scots 
against the domination of Edward I. of 
England, was carried out (23 August, 1305) 
at “The Elms.” This, the only contem- 

rary indication of the place of death, is 
‘ound in the ‘ Annales Chro- 
nicles of the Reigns of Edwards IL. and IL’), 
where the trial and condemnation of the 
unfortunate Scot are recorded at some length. 
The sentence is, “detrahitur a palatio West- 
monasterii usque Turrim Londoniarum, et a 
Turri usque Allegate, et sic per medium 
civitatis usque Zlmes...... ibidem suspen- 
datur,” &. Observing the route “from the 
Tower to Aldgate, and thence through the 
middle of the City to the Elms,” it can 
scarcely be doubted that the Elms were the 
Elms of Smithfield. 

Other chroniclers of the time do not par- 
ticularize the place. Adam Murimuth has 
simply, “1305. Hoc anno fuit tractus, sus- 
pensus, et decapitatus, Willelmus Waleys 
apud Londonias.” And the ‘Flores Histori- 
arum, which bear the name Matthew of 


Westminster, have, “Hic vir Belial [the 
writer is evidently hostile]......per plateas 
Londoniz ad caudas equinas tractus usque ad 

tibulum altissimum sibi fabricatum, quo 
aqueo suspensus.” Then follow the details 
of savage vengeance wreaked on the body of 
the captive, begun indeed while he was yet 
living (“ semivivus ”). 

Certain historians have been content to 
leave the indication of place as they found 
it—e.g., Holinshed, Stow, Speed, Rapin, 
Henry, Turner ; others define the loca ity. 
Thus Hume places the execution at Tower 
Hill, and Lingard has “the Elms at Tyburn”; 
while Tytler (‘ History of Scotland’), Charles 
Knight, and the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ have —as I think, with better 
judgment—represented that Wallace suffered 
at the Elms of Smithfield. This at the 
time was the common place of execution, and, 
considering that every possible indignity and 
cruelty was allotted Wallace by his fiercely 
vindictive conqueror, it would seem that the 

ibbet of the vilest malefactor was deemed 
ttest for him. 

John Stow’s reference to this place of exe- 
cution has after the lapse of 300 years become 
so picturesque that, though it is probably 
well known, I may be allowed to repeat it :— 

“This is Smithfield pond which of old times was 
called Horse Pool, for that men watered horses 
there, and was a great water. In the 6th of 
Henry V. [1418-19] a new building was made in 
the west part of Smithfield betwixt the said pool 
and the River of the Wells, or Turnemill Brooke, 
in a place then called the Elmes, for that there grew 
many elm-trees ; and this had been the place of exe- 
cution for offenders; since the which time the 
building there hath been so increased that now 
remaineth not one tree growing.” 


This interesting description, written nearly 
200 years after the removal of the gibbet from 
the Smithfield elms, we take at its value ; and 
having no earlier account of the place, we do 
value it. It would appear, however, that 
during the long period when Smithfield was 
the common place of executions, these 
occasionally, perhaps when the condemned 
had special importance, were conducted at 
Tyburn. For we have yet to notice two 
hangings at Tyburn earlier than 1418. 

Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, was for 
high treason executed at Tyburn, 29 Nov., 
1330. The contemporary evidence rests solely 
on the chronicle of Adam Murimuth, in one 
copy of which we have “Comes Marchie 
suspensus apud Elmes super communi furca 


latronum”; and in another copy is found 
**Comes Marchi, dictus Rogerus...... tractus 
est......de Turri Londoniarum usque ad ulmos 
de Tybourne, etibidem suspensus’ 


(Murimuth, 
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ed. Sir E. M. Thompson). Geoffrey Baker, 
also contemporary, gives no further indica- 
tion of the place than “apud Elmes,” and, 
like Murimuth, he says that the gibbet was 
that common to malefactors, which almost 
leads us to think that ordinary criminals 
were even then executed at Tyburn as well 
as at Smithfield. And, again, it must be 
remarked that Murimuth could not have 
inadvertently written 7'yburn. Other chro- 
niclers, Walter of Hemingburgh (or Hem- 
ingford), Knighton, Walsingham, Fabyan, 
Grafton, do not help us to fix the locality of 
Mortimer’s execution. 

The historian Holinshed has: “He [Mor- 
timer] was at London drawne and hanged at 
the common place of execution, called in those 
daies The Elmes and now Tiborne, as in some 
books we find.” Even making allowance for 
English 300 years old, Holinshed is here ob- 
scure, and a stiff argument might be waged as 
to his meaning. Does he or does he not apply 
“The Elmes” and “Tiborne” to the same 

lace? That he does seems to be the general 
interpretation. Daniel (1706) has: “ Mortimer 
sian hanged at the common gallows at the 
Elms, now called Tyburn.” Speed (1652) has : 
“Tyburne, the common place of execution, 
then called the Elmes.” Rapin (1732) has: 
“at Tyburn.” Hume (1763) has: “at the 
Elmes in the neighbourhood of London.” 
Henry (1823): “at a place called the Elms 
near Tyburn.” Lingard (1849): “at Tyburn, 
the first, as it is an who honoured with his 
death that celebrated spot.” The honour is 

uestionable, and also the priority, for, as 
shown, 134 years previously William Fitz 
Osbert had been put to death at Tyburn ; the 
“ spot,” however, may not have been the same. 
Lastly, the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ adopts the general conclusion that 
“Mortimer was conveyed through the City 
from the Tower to Tyburn Elms, and there 
hanged, drawn, and quartered, like a common 
malefactor.” 

Sir Robert Tresilian, Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench—who with Sir Nicholas Brem- 
bre, past Lord Mayor of London, and other 
notables, had supported the young king, 
Richard [I., in resisting the Ph smn of his 
uncle the Duke of Gloucester and Parliament 
—was by his triumphant enemies put to death 
at Tyburn, 19 Feb., 1388. His offence, con- 
demnation and sentence are fully set forth in 
the quaint official French of the * Rolls of Par- 
liament’ (iii. 238) ; the sentence runs thus : “Le 
dit Robert Tresilian...... feust de lui amesrner 
& la dite Tour, & d’illeoq’s lui treyner p’mye la 
Citee de Loundres, & avant tan q’as Fourches 


de 7'ybourne, & illeoq’s lui pendre par le cool.” 


And Henry Knighton, contemporary, thus 
chronicles: ‘“Robertus Tressylian...... dis- 
tractus est de turri Londoniensi per medium 
civitatis usque ad 7yhurne ad furcas et sus- 
pensus est.” Froissart, also of the time, varies 
as to the mode of execution, and has: “Sir 
Robert Triuylian was delyured to the hang- 
man, and so ledde out of Westmynster, and 
there Jeheeded, and after ha’ged on a gibet.” 
Here the place is not defined, nor is it by the 
other contemporaries Thomas of Walsingham 
and William of Worcester. The latter has: 
“Robertus Trisilian, J usticiariustocius Anglix, 
extractus est a sanctuario Westmonasterii per 
Thomam Wodestoke ducem Gloucestrix, et 
postea, cum aliis militibus, tractus et sus- 
pensus erat.” 

The later chroniclers or historians who 
mark Tyburn as the place of Tresilian’s exe- 
cution are Grafton, Holinshed, Stow, 8 q 
Daniel, and Rapin; while it is passed un- 
named by Hume, Henry, Turner, and Lingard. 
Our latest expositor, the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ places it at Tyburn. 

The sentence on the unfortunate ex-Lord 
Mayor, Sir Nicholas Brembre, follows in the 
‘Rolls of Parliament’ that of Tresilian. The 
words are repeated, save that the gallows are 
referred to as “ditz Fourches,” ¢.e., the above- 
said “Fourchesde 7'ybourne.” Yetitisgathered 
that the execution was not carried out at 
Tyburn. Knighton has: “Idem Nicholaus 
apud TJourehill decapitatus est.” Froissart 
says that he was “ beheeded without London,” 
perhaps meaning Tower Hill. Walsingham 
is not careful to name the place, but indicates 
that Brembre was hung according to the 
sentence passed on him. William of Wor- 
cester does not notice his execution. Grafton 
(who, however, wrote after the lapse of the 
greater part of two centuries) says that Sir 
Nicholas was “hedded with his own axe which 
before he had devised,” not mentioning place. 
Holinshed repeats these words, but errs in 
saying that the mode of execution was in 
accordance with the sentence. Stow asserts 
that the unfortunate knight was “ beheaded 
with the same axe he had prepared for other.” 
And yet again Daniel (1706) repeats the same 
remarkable circumstance, for which, however, 
though thus four times related, I have not 
found contemporary evidence. Rapin (1732) 
says that the execution was by hanging at 
Tyburn, where Judge Tresilian and “other 
knights and gentlemen” met the same fate. 
Lingard and others, perhaps perplexed by 
the varying evidence, are discreetly silent as 
to the place of execution. And finaliy the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ corrects 
Stow, and, quoting the death sentence from 
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the ‘Rolls of Parliament,’ concludes that 
accordingly it was carried out at Tyburn. 

The reader, if sufficiently interested on the 
point, will make his own deduction. The 
writer, guided by thecontemporaries Knighton 
and Froissart, and inclined to Grafton’s 
“ hedded with his own axe,” though its source 
be wanting, thinks it most probable that the 
past Lord Mayor of London (“faux chivaler 
de Loundres,” as termed by his enemies) was 
finally allowed the dignity of decapitation on 
Tower Hill “without London,” as recorded 
by Knighton and Froissart. At this time 
(1388), however (if on a subject so grave a 
trivial pun can be pardoned), hanging was in 
full swing at Tyburn. For, besides Chief 
Justice Tresilian, we have of “other knights 
and gentlemen” such names as Sir John 
Salisbury, Sir James Berners, John Lord 
Beauchamp (of Holt), John Blake of the 
King’s Household, and Thomas Uske, Under- 
Sheriff. All these, says Daniel, in part quoting 
William of Worcester, “were drawn and 
hanged [apparently at Tyburn] for the same 
crimes,” the support of a worthless young 
sovereign already hastening towards ruin, 
and in revolt against restraint which was 
only too necessary, however unworthy may 
have been those who exercised it. 

W. L. Rurron. 


(To be continued.) 


GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH IN AMERICA. 


Ir will interest genealogical students to 
learn something, which may be unknown to 
them, of the conditions under which genea- 
logical researches may be made in New York 
and other states ; as a rule the same regula- 
tions are common to each of them During 
a recent visit [ went through an apprentice- 
ship which may be of value to others having 
a like object in view. 

There is remarkable freedom for searchers 
in most departments—in fact, with deference 
to the wiser heads of the U.S., it is in some 
respects a little ton free. Any searcher, 
without giving his name and address (which 
are practically requisite in all English deposi- 
tories), can enter the Record Room, take 
down the indices, and refer to the transcripts, 
without let or hindrance ; may take copies or 
notes by typewriter or pen, and may do 
pretty much what he pleases. He is requested 
to return the volumes to the shelves, but it 
is a request not properly complied with. for 
much time is often lost in finding the index 
or volume which a careless searcher has put 
back into the first convenient opening. 


offices are often small and inconvenient, 
they are not overcrowded, and comparatively 
few persons seem interested in the records. 
The Probate Office contains a considerable 
number of wills, commencing about 1662, 
generally conveniently indexed, all those of 
the same name being brought together, and 
the Christian names given alphabetically, 
with the date and the volume and page in 
which they are recorded. The volumes seem 
perfect, but probably a large number of the 
original documents are lost. There are also 
lists of administrations, of bonds, of letters 
testamentary, of guardianships, of inventories, 
and of other records. The most valuable 
feature in this department is the collection 
of documents used in the proof of each will. 
These, unfortunately for their safety, are not 
copied, but shown in the originals. Any 
stranger can call for the papers relative to 
any wills, and they are at once handed to him ; 
and he takes them to what part of the room 
he pleases, examines them along with hisown 
papers, and hands them back again, if he 
jleases to be so obliging, to the officer who 
as after them; but this officer takes no 
check or receipt for the bundle, and cannot 
possibly see whether any of the papers are 
extracted, or indeed whether the bundle is 
ever returned. Were a person so disposed, 
there is nothing to prevent him from mis- 
appropriating any or all of the documents. 
One especially valuable class of papers is 
that called citations to proof of wills by 
affidavits of executors, &c., containing the 
names of the heirs at law and next of kin of 
the deceased, which to a pedigree hunter are 
of inestimable value. In my search I had 
the misfortune to find, in the very will I 
sought, that these documents were wanting ; 
this was not considered surprising by the 
officer, nor was it. when the facility for 


| making away with the documents is remem- 


No fees are demanded, and, although the 


bered. This requisite of furnishing the 
names of the family must surely be a safe- 
guard against the payment of the trust fund 
to improper persons, and it is a regulation 
which (omitting the facility for making away 
with the record) might well be followed in 
England ; but what would be thought of 
throwing open the wills and administrations 
to the public, without charge of any kind? 
We should certainly require additional ac- 
commodation for the public. 

Another department of the records contains 
evidence of the dealings with property, and 
these are divided into two classes, of convey- 
ances and mortgages, under one or other of 
which are included trusts and every species 
of dealing with real estate. These records 
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begin about 1676, and are well indexed, but these I found to be untrue, on the evi- 


divided into two classes of grantors and | dence of the Healt]; Department. 


grantees and mortgagors and mortgagees__ It | 
does not appear to be compulsory, but prac. | 
tically every dealing with property which 
requires the aid of the law to protect or assist | 
it is here given; the lawyers laugh at the| 
idea of any one omitting registration. If Lord | 
Halsbury’s foolish Registration Act had been | 
copied from this model, it might now be of | 
value; but his scheme is, of course, based 
upon so many blunders, that it is much better 
that it should be left severely alone for the 
present. 

There are societies which, upon being fur- 
nished with the details of the position of any 
property, will for a small fee of half a dollar 
supply the name of the grantee and date of 
the last conveyance in the locality index. 
The Title Guarantee and Trust Company, | 
of 146, Broadway, New York, undertakes this | 
work by letter or personal application. 

The record index of the date and name 
will give that of the grantor, who may be 
found in the character of grantee with the | 
date and name of his grantor, so that step | 
by step the complete history of the title can | 
be obtained. There are persons who male! 
it a business to make searches, at apparently | 
moderate fees; a lawyer will require about 
five dollars for a general search. These deeds | 
lead to other records which are equally ac- | 
cessible, as bankruptcies, actions at law, &c. | 
These latter are especially valuable in ques- | 
tions of pedigree, for each bundle contains 
the whole of the proceedings, pleadings, affi- 
davits, reports, inquisitions, and findings of 
all kinds, which in our cumbrous Record 
Office, with its ridiculous checks upon the 
honesty of its own officials, would take a 
search of weeks or months to collect—if, 
indeed, they could ever be found. 

But if in the department of wills and 
records we have much to learn from the 
American officials, they have something to 
learn from us in the simple matter of the 
registration of births, marriages, and deaths. 
Their system is cumbrous, expensive, and 
utterly inefficient. The indices, which in 
England are open to any searcher for 
the fee of 1s., are closed at any price; but 
for a fee of 2s., with a dime (10 cents) for 
every additional year, the Health Depart- 
ment will itself make a search for any one 
name. But nothing like a general search 


is permitted, nor can the names be collected 
with a view to selection or arrangement. 
The parish churches do not show their 
registers, though they are willing (through 
their vestry clerks) to give certain details ; 


It is sur- 
prising that, with an excess of freedom and 
liberality in all the other departments of 
State, this most important to the people 
should be practically closed. Nor do the 


| cemeteries give much help in the record of 


burials. At the Greenwood Cemetery in 
Brooklyn, for the fee of a dollar, the guide, a 
most intelligent man (who would doubtless 
make searches for Englishmen by letter for 
this fee), found a monument at once. At other 
cemeteries there were no guides, no regis- 
ters, and no help of any kind ; but a weary 
tramp amidst miles of monuments was the 
only mode of attempting to find anything. 

Pym YEATMAN. 

Dakeyne Cottage, Darley Dale, Derbyshire. 


Sanpwicnh Men.—It would appear that 
Charles Dickens was the first to apply the 
expression “animated sandwich” to the 
perambulating advertisements which are 
now known as “sandwich men.” In chap. ix. 
of ‘Sketches by Boz’ Mr. Augustus, the hero 
of the dancing academy, is described as 
“walking down Holborn Hill...... and won- 
dering how he could manage to get intro- 
duced into genteel society,” when he met 
‘‘an unstamped advertisement [advertisements in 
newspapers were stamped in those days] walking 
leisurely down Holborn Hill, announcing to the 
world that Signor Billsmethi, of the King’s Theatre, 
intended opening for the Season with a Grand 
Ball.” 

Signor Billsmethi’s announcement struck him 
as the very thing he wanted, 

“so, he stopped the unstamped advertisement— 
an composed of a boy between 
two boards—and, having procured a very small card 
with the Signor’s address indented thereon, walked 
straight to the Signor’s house.” —‘ Sketches by Boz,’ 
chap. ix. p. 223. 

‘Sketches by Boz’ appeared at intervals 
during the years 1834-5 in the Morning 
Chronicle and Evening Chronicle, which fixes 
approximately the date when the expression 
“animated sandwich” was first employed. 
Thackeray made use of the term “en sand- 
wich,” but in a different sense, in ‘Vanity 
Fair, and that was subsequently to Dickens. 

JoHN HEsB. 


[See 6 S. viii. 434; 8 S. vi. 498.) 


vive}”—This sentinel’s challenge has 
passed into a proverb, and is often used in this 
country almost as a substantive, “on the gui 
vive” being synonymous with “on the alert” 
or “ready for action if necessary.” But what 
is its origin? The ‘Stanford Dictionary’ 
explains it to mean “Who lives! who goes 
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there?” as if one of these expressions was] will do well to look into Prof. Wendell’s 
equivalent to the other; but few seem to!‘ Literary History of America.’ Many things 
have noticed that, if so, vive should be in| might be said of that work: for one thing, 
the indicative instead of the subjunctive! Poe does not receive justice ; and there are 
mood. Vive la république! means “ May the| omissions. In the notice of Whitman one 
republic live!” (c.¢., continue) and Qui vive?! phrase is striking : “rhythm which sounds as 
should mean not “ Who lives?” but “ Who may | if hexameters were trying to bubble through 
live?” The difficulty was queried in your con- | sewage.” According to Wendell (and this is 
temporary L’/ntermédiaire, vol. xl. col. 672,| new to me, as it may be to some of your 
for 22 October, 1899, and an answer by | readers), Whitman was not guilty of affecta- 
J. Lt. (col. 896) seems to explain it. He! tion, but could write no better than he did: 
says that the old French challenge was|“ His eccentricity is a misfortune, for which 
Qui va la? but when many phrases—par-| he is no more to blame than > lame man for 
ticularly military — were introduced from | limping, or a deaf and dum. for expressing 
Italy, this was supplanted by Chi vi va ?| emotion by inarticulate cries.” This may en- 
sa Who there goes?”) which was trans- | courage some to attack Whitman. I believe, if 


ormed into French as (Jui vive? a selection of his poems were printed as prose, 
W. T. Lynn. | they would find readers in plenty. What one 
Blackheath. cannot bear is a “hexameter” with forty- 


Sopr’s Eprrapus 1x Use.—In West Hadd five words in it, or a verse such as “I am of 
OF he he Madrid, Cadiz, Barcelona, Oporto, Lyons, 
Churchyard, near the east end of the church, | Brussels, Berne, Frankfort, Stuttgart, Turin, 
is a large stone bearing the following inscrip- Florence.” But if one had any chance of 


tion :— H. J finding beautiful ideas, even one to a page, 
Val such as that in the reference to grass as “ the 
Husband of Dorothy Gulliver beautiful uncut hair of graves,” one might 

Obt 21** June, 1793, bear with much. Tomas AULD. 


aged 63. 
To this sad shrine whoe’er thou art draw near, 
Here lies a much loved Friend a Husband dear; QUEEN’S CoLLEGE, OXFORD —Perhaps it may 
BEN ULEGE, . ‘ 


Peace to his gentle Shade, and endless Rest, 
Who while on Earth, was with good Temper blest ; be worth noting that this college, founded 


(See the review ante, p. 179.] 


This modest Stone, what few vain Marbles can, in 1340 by Robert de Eglesfield, has always 
May truly say, here lies an honest man. been honoured by the patronage of queens 
consort and not of queens regnant. Queen 
Also Dorothy, the wife of Alexandra now, after the lapse of sixty-three 
homas Gulliver _ years, occupies the position of royal consort. 

Obt 22" November, 1796, 
. n the hall, in addition to the portrait of 


aged 65. 
oe Queen Philippa, hang those of Queen Caro- 


Here rests a Woman, good without goctenee, ‘ : J 
Blest with plain reason, and with sober sense, line, consort of George IL., and Queen Char- 
Henceforth be ev'ry tender Tear supprest, | lotte, consort of George III. 


Or let us weep for joy that she is blest : } Jonun Pickrorp, M.A. 
From grief to bliss, from Earth to Heaven remov’d;| Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. : 
Her memory honour’d, as her life belov’d. ’ 

The first of the above epitaphs appears to} Mock BuLLFIGHT on Curistmas Eve.— 
be made up from Pope’s epitaphs to the Hon. | Boys in Colombia (South America) on Christ- 
Simon Harcourt, Mr. oan and Elijah; mas Eve get a bull’s head and smear the 
Fenton. Is the fourth line also to be found | tips of the horns with pitch, which they set 
in Pope? With regard to the second epitaph, | fire to, and then, with this on their heads, 
the first two lines are from Pope’s epitaph on | personate a bull; the other boys act as 
Mrs. Corbet. The remaining four lines I | toreadores, &c., the fun being, of course, not 
cannot at present locate, although they seem | to get burnt by being gored by the bull's 
somewhat familiar. The last two lines re- fiery horns. I never saw this done except 
mind me much of the finish of Pope’s epitaph after dark on Christmas Eve. IBAGuUE. 


to Secretary Craggs in Westminster Abbey. ‘ 
Joun T. Pace. | QUOD NON FECERUNT BARBARI FECERUNT 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire. BarBerini.” — This epigram is commonly 
supposed to have been directed against the 
Barberini family, who are accused of making 
use of the old materials of the Flavian amphi- 

Wuartman’s “Hexameters.”— Those who theatre for the purpose of building the 
still believe that America has no literature sumptuous Palazzo Barberini on the Quirinal 


(‘‘Oh, blest with temper,” appears in ‘ Moral 
Essays,’ ii. 257.) 
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Hill at Rome. The accusation rests chiefly on 
a statement by Moroni in the ‘ Dizionario di 
Erudizione Storico-Ecclesiastica,’ xv. 24, who 
asserts he had read in a contemporary diary 
by Giacinto Gigli that “in the night following, 
the 21st March, 1644, part of the Coliseum was 
pulled down, that is to say, three arcades and 
a half, and the materials used to build the 
Palazzo Barberini.” Prof. Gaetano Bossi, who 
has examined the diary in question, which is 
in MS., has failed to discover an entry of 
the kind under the date quoted, or in any 
other of Gigli’s works to which he has had 
access. He further points out that, according 
to an inscription on an engraving of the 
palace, the building was completed by the 
year 1630, or fourteen years before the date 
of the alleged entry in Gigli’s diary. 

Prof. Bossi considers that the famous pas- 
quinade was intended to apply to Cardinal 
Maffeo Barberini, afterwards Urban VILL, 
who stripped the bronze from the portico and 
dome of the Pantheon in order to provide 
materials for the baldacchino of the high 
altar at St. Peter’s and to furnish cannon for 
the defence of the Castle of St. Angelo. He 
attributes the authorship of the epigram to 
Carlo Castelli, ambassador from the Duke of 
Mantua to the Papal Court. Joun Hess. 


Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
— that the answers may be addressed to them 

rect. 


“ Jucerns.”—This is an English surname, 
which, I am informed by Bodley’s Librarian, 
occurs in the Worcestershire Quarter Sessions 
Rolls in 1607. Since some time in the eighties 
the name has been in use in the sense “foolish 
fellow, simpleton, one easily imposed upon.” 
Is this taken from any novel, play, or farce 
in which a Mr. Juggins figures in such a 
capacity? If any a of ‘ N. & Q. happens 
to know, I shall be glad if he will, to save 
time, send a note to me direct (address Dr. 
Murray, Oxford), besides replying in these 
columns. J. A. H. M. 


“Non TERRA SED Aquis.”—What family 


wes this motto? Is it an English family 
motto ? W. R. 


Dr. Forses Watson.—I should feel obliged 
for any information about Dr. Forbes Wat- 
son, the author of a charming book called 
‘Flowers and Gardens.’ He died in 1870, 


I should also be glad to know something of 
J. B. P., who wrote a very graceful preface to 
the book. 1. N. ELLACOMBE. 


““TouT LASSE—TOUT CASSE—TOUT PASSE.” — 
Can anybody tell me if this is the proper 
order, or whence the quotation comes ? 

G. 8. C. 

[The order we believe to be correct. The autho- 
rity was vainly sought 7" 8S. x. 369.) 


SToNeENENGE.—We were told a few weeks 
ago that the Druids taught that the fall of a 
lintel at Stonehenge portended the death of 
a monarch. Where was this lore of theirs 
recorded ? St. SwItHn. 


Ricuts, &c.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the names of books which 
will give me information about curious rights 
claimed in old English villages and towns, 
survival of feudal and other customs, and of 
land tenures and customs under which some 
properties are still held? Mary JEUNE. 

79, Harley Street, W. 

{Consult Blount’s ‘ Tenures of Land and Customs 
of Manors,’ ed. Hazlitt (Reeves & Turner, 1874).] 


Sr. CuristopHerR AND LauGuter. — The 
votive figure of St. Christopher embossed, 
now on view at the Burlington Fine-Arts 
Club in an exhibition of a collection of 
silversmiths’ work of European origin, at 
17, Savile Row, and described as No. 5 on 
p. 158 of the catalogue, bears this inscription 
in Latin rimes, dated 1493 :— 

Christofere sancte virtutes sunt tibi tante 

Qui te mane videt tempore nocturno ridet, 

Christopher, thou hast so many virtues [or powers), 
He who sees thee in the morning laughs at night 
time. 

To what belief is allusion made by this in- 
scription ? E. 8. Dopeson. 


BRECKENRIDGE.—I am desirous of tracing 
the line of descent of my emigrant ancestor 
Alexander Breckenridge back to the stock 
from which he sprang, presumably Scotch. 
He “imported himself and his family at his 
own charges from the north of Ireland to 
Philadelphia” in 1728, “and thence to the 
colony of Virginia,” and founded the South- 
ern family of the name. Tradition with us 
outlines an original residence in Ayrshire, 
whence the forefathers of our particular 
line were driven by _ persecution, in Cove- 
nanter times, to the Breadalbane district of 
Perthshire, later to the island of Arran, and 
thence to Ireland. Can any one suggest 


and the book was published after his death. 


sources of information, or present location of 
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parish or other local records bearing on this 
subject? Has any one private family records 
or papers throwing light on our early history, 
and assisting to identify the original clan or 
family name! James M. BRECKENRIDGE. 
Twelfth and Spruce Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Green or WyKEN.—A question was asked 
in ‘N. & Q.’ a few years ago as to the family 
of Green of Wyken, near Coventry, but I 
cannot find the reference. Can the querist 
or any other reader give me the dates of 
death of the following, who were appointed 
trustees of Rugby School in the years given : 
Henry Green, 1687; Henry Green, 1696 ; 
and Henry Green, 1737?) A. T. 

Rugby. 

[For Green pedigree consult S S. x. 270, 371, 
570, &e. 


*‘Cuitp’s Own Book.’— Can any of your 
readers tell me who originally compiled and 
who first published ‘ The Child's Own Book,’ 
which was issued about the middie of the 
last century? The only entries in the 
British Museum Catalogue that [ can find 
here are “The Child’s Own Book, illustrated, 
ninth edition, revised and corrected, with 
original tales translated from the German 
London, 1861,” and an entry of the thirteenth 
edition, edited by William Teg, 1869, 8vo. 
The book is an excellent collection of all the 
old favourite nursery tales. The copy that I 
have here (the book was reprinted in Boston 
almost immediately on its first appearance) 
is a squat, square 8vo volume of about 600 
pages. Cuas. WELsH. 

110, Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. 


Discuise oF Man as Woman.—The latest 
life of the Chevalier D'Eon seems to prove 
conclusively that he was a man disguised as 
a woman. Are there any other well-known 
instances of men who have passed as women, 
and where is an account of them to be found? 
Many cases are known of women dressing as 
men, but the reverse, as in the case of D’Kon, 
seems comparatively rare. R. 8. 


AUTHOR OF Quotation Wantep.—Who is 
the author of the following? I came across 
it the other day, and have been unable to 
trace its origin. Whether it is from poem 
or ballad I cannot say : 

When the wine is good and the purse is full, 
To the devil with care and the hangman. 
JaMes LANGBOURNE. 


CrowNep Heaps.—It is to be hoped that 
when the head of King Edward VIL. appears 
upon our coins and stamps, the example will 
be followed which was set at the late Queen’s 


Jubilee, viz., of representing the sovereign 
wearing a crown. it is proper in itself, and 
is capable of adding deo dignity and beauty 
to the design. 

When was the crown first omitted from 
the bulk of our coins, and what was the 
reason of the omission ? W..C 


Comic years ago, 
at Rome, in a church the name of which I 
cannot now recall, though I rather think it 
was that of St. Ignatius, | witnessed a function 
of the following description. 

Instead of a pulpit. a sort of temporary 
platform or stage had been erected in the 
church, in full view of the congregation. On 
that platform two men took their station, and 
seated themselves face to face in comfortable 
easy-chairs. One of these men was attired 
as a priest, the other was dressed as a lay- 
man, cal both of them were understood to be 
really ecclesiastics of the Order of Jesus. The 
one who personated a layman was made up to 
represent a dissipated old dog with a jolly 
red nose and every badge of depravity. He 
assumed the réle of an unbeliever in Chris- 
tianity, and, addressing himself to the avowed 
priest, he assailed the leading dogmas of the 
faith with unflinching audacity and much 
broad humour ; so much so that his comical 
though irreverent sallies repeatedly provoked 
loud laughter on the part of the congregation 
—a hilarity which was not discouraged or 
repressed. But, as had been prearranged by 
authority, all his sallies proved futile, and 
glanced off the intellectual panoply of the 
priest like water off a duck’s back, until 
eventually his reverence was triumphant all 
along the line, and the scoffer, throwing up 
his hands, became a convert to Christianity. 
It was understood that this merry conceit 
was one of the methods employed by the 
astute Church of Rome for the better estab- 
lishment of the faith and the confusion and 
conversion of unbelievers. 

Can you or any of your readers give me 
information on this subject, more especially 
on the following points! Is or was such a 
function nella in the Church of Rome ; 
and what was or is it called, if it has or had 
any special name? When and how did it 
originate? Was or is it confined to any parti- 
cular church in Rome and to any particular 
date ; and, if so, to what church and what 
date? In a word, any information on the 
subject will be thankfully received. 

PaTRICK MAXWELL. 
sath. 


FIELDING AND curious 
blunder of Brillat-Savarin in the ‘Physiologie 
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du Goat’ is still further darkened by his Eng- 
lish translator, and a rather interesting ques- 
tin is left unsolved. In his chapter ‘On the 
Love of Good Living’ he has this passage :— 

*The mode of conducting their [married couples’) 
ome has a great share in the happiness of their 
lives. This observation, though new in France, has 
not escaped the observation of Fielding, the Eng lish 
moralist. He has worked out the idea in his novel 
‘Pamela,’ by painting the different manner in which 
two married couples finish their day. The first 
husband is a lord, an eldest son, and therefore heir 
toall the family property ; the second is his younger 
brother. the husband of P. imela, who has been dis- 
inherited on account of his marriage, and lives on 
half-pay in a state but little removed from abject 
poverty, &e. 

Mr. Anderson corrects “Fielding” to 
“Richardson,” and in so doing makes it 
evident that he has not read * Pamela.’ There 
is not a word of the sort in the novel, and 
the situation is utterly incompatible with it. 
Pamela's husband is not a younger son, and 
the very point of the novel would be lost if 
he was, for it rests on her refusal to be the 
mistress of a man who can and does offer her 
the most splendid position as such, no less 
than 1,200/. a year and an establishment pro- 
a. He is, in fact, an only son; and as 

is mother is dead, he is the sole heir and 
owner of an estate so large that fhe Govern- 
ment is anxious to have him become a peer, 
and offers to make him one, but he prefers to 
remain a country ge sntleman. Lastly, he has 
never been in the service, and so has no pay 
at all, half or other. 

Now, what novel did Brillat-Savarin have 
inmind? It can hardly be supposed that he 
invented this mass of details out of his own 
head, and he probably mixed up the remem- 
brance of one novel with the name of anot her, 
but I cannot identify it. F. M 


Morsay, or Count Marsay.—In John 
Wesley’s ‘Journals’ (10 July, 1775, and 
4 July, 1778) mention is made of Morsay as “a 
thorough enthusiast.” Who was he? What 
books, if any, did he publish? Is the name 
ery, spelt ; or should it be Marsais, or Du 


larsais ? Francis M. Jackson. 
Bowdon. 
“CoLpeara.”—The following appears in a 


local newspaper. Is anything known of the 
custom elsewhere ? 

*A quaint custom is observed at the Lizard every 
Shrove Tuesday. From dawn until noon all the 
boys and girls in the parish, with baskets, bags, and 
tin cans, go around from door to door asking for 
‘colpeara. This signifies that every householder 
Must put something into the bag or basket, and it 
is interesting to see the contents of one of these 


oranges, figs, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, herrings, 
egys, butter, and cream are inc luded in ‘the store. 
The origin of the custom—which does not obtain in 
the neighbouring parishes—is unknown. It was 
in existence when the oldest inhabitants were 
children.” 
BarcLay-ALLARDICE. 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


Frrst Eart or Hynprorp’s DAUGHTERS.— 
A corre sponde nt writes in the Banjshire 
Journal of 12 February as follows :— 

“TI find in an old book the following note: ‘John, 
second Lord Carmichael, succeeded his grandfather 
in 1672. He married Beatrice Drummond, and had 


issue seven sons and four daughters. He was 
created Earl of Hyndford in 1701, and died in 1710. 
One of his daughters, Alice, married one of her 
father’s tenants, named Bisset or Biset, which gave 
offence to the family, who contrived to have her 
name omitted from the peerages after the marriage, 
though she had been mentioned before it.’” 

In both Crawfurd’s and Douglas’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
and in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog. —the available 
works which I have consulted—only three 
daughters are spoken of, Ladies Beatrix, 
Mary, and Ann. I should like to know if 
there is any truth in the above statement as 
to there being a fourth daughter, named 
Alice. Joun CHRISTIE. 


A Nursery Rte. — Has this nursery 
rime, which my mother used to repeat to 
me when | was a baby, but which I have not 
heard or seen since, ever got into print? 
It must be an inheritancefrom South England, 
whence her line sprang, and whence she 
drew many curious survivals. Its dropping 
out of use and print is due, of course, to the 
modern delicacy about alluding to such 
subjects at all with little children ; but in 
country parts of New England, even fifty 
years ago, there was not quite such prudish- 
ness of idea :— 

Jack and Gye 

Went out in the rye, 

And they found a little boy with one black eye. 
“Come,” says Jack, “‘let’s knock him in the head.” 
** No,” says Gye, “ let’s buy him some bread ; 

You buy one loaf and I'll buy two, 

And we’ll bring him up as other folks do.” 


« athe 


Hartford, Conn. 


Joun Jones THE Recicrpe.— Where can 
particulars of his life be found? He was born 
at Maes-y-Garnedd, a farmhouse in the parish 
of Llanbedr, Merionethshire ; ; was sent to 
London ; became servant to Sir Thomas Mid- 
dleton, Lord Mayor ; joined Cromwell’s army ; 


married a sister of Cromw ell, Jane, widow of 


Roger Whitston. He signed Charles's death 
warrant, appears to have become Major- 
General, and in 1657 Governor of Beaumaris 


turned out—biscuits, cake, bread, sweets, nuts, 
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Castle. At the Restoration he sought refuge 
near Maes-y-Garnedd, in Uwchlaw’r-Coed, a 
farmhouse in the parish of Llanenddwyn. 
His mock funeral took place at the church 
close to Dyffryn Station, about five miles 
north of Barmouth. On 17 October, 1660, he 
was hanged at Charing Cross. H. G. H. 

[There is a biography of Jones in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
(vol. xxx. p. 125). It states that at the Restoration 
he made no attempt to fly, but “ was arrested on 
2 June, 1660, as he was quietly walking in Fins- 
bury.” } 


Beglies. 
THACKERAY. 
S. vii. 188.) 

Tue legend that the original portrait of 
the Marquis of Steyne was withdrawn because 
Lord Lansdowne was offended at the likeness 
which it bore to him (which it undoubtedly 
did) has already appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ It 
occurred to me to refer the matter to pro- 
bably the one person now alive who could 
speak authoritatively on the subject, viz., 
my aunt, Lady Louisa Howard, Lord Lans- 
downe’s only daughter. Her answer is so 
interesting that I think it deserves to be 
recorded in full in the pages of * N. & Q.’:— 

Hazelby, Newbury, March 15, 1901. 

DEAR SUERBORNE,—I am sorry I did not answer 
your letter at once about my father, as no one who 
knew my father could have believed it for a moment, 
but I waited to see if I could recollect anything 
that might have led to such an absurd idea. 
never myself met Thackeray at Lansdowne House, 
or heard of him there, but a friend of mine tells me 
she did so several times in his /a/er years, and I feel 
sure the acquaintance began long after ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ was published. My brother lent us the early 
numbers to read as they came out, but I did not 
finish it till the edition of 1849—which I imagine 
was the first—but I never heard a word of any 
supposed likeness to my father in any of the illus- 
trations. If any such was pointed out to him, he 
would have only laughed and taken no further 
notice, and I am sure never imagined that the 
character of Lord Steyne, if he had read it, could be 
pointed at him. I remember hearing at the time 
that Lord Hertford was supposed to be suggested : 
certainly no part of it suits my father, except 
perhaps a taste for pictures and the title. 

I wonder who started the idea in Notes and 
Queries, and what it was founded on. I have been 
looking at the illustrations in my copy of ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ in hopes of seeing a /ikeness of my father, 
which would be curious, as in the caricatures of the 
day he was never a real likeness, only a conven- 
tional sort of face. 

I hope some one will take up and answer in Notes 
and Queries, but the lapse of time reduces the 
number of his friends and contemporaries —over 
forty years—since his death, and I am older than 
he was. 

Your affectionate aunt, 
L. Howakp, 


Thus it remains a mystery why Thackeray 
really did withdraw the first woodcut of the 
Marquis of Steyne. Perhaps there may be 
some one still alive who, on seeing this letter, 
may be able to give the real reason. 

SHERBORNS. 


BisHopric oF Mons Maranus (9 vii, 
208).— This place is described as “* Ville des 
Hirpins, auj. .Wonte Marano, dans le Napoli- 
tain (Princip. Oltra),” in the ‘ Dictionnaire 
de Géogra bie. par un Bibliophile (Paris, 
Firmin Didot Fréres, 1870)—a good book to 
consult before writing to ‘N. & Q.’ 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 

Montemarano is a small city of the pro- 
vince of Naples, in the Principato Ultra, 
marked on the map about twelve miles east- 
ward of Avellino. It was made by Gregory VII. 
a bishopric under the Metropolitan of Bene- 
vento. F. ApDAMs. 

(Other replies are acknowledged. } 


Daisy Names (9 §. vii. 8, 53).—Sir Her- 
BERT MAXWELL’s interesting reply hardly 
touches local derivation. Crazy may well be 
a corruption of Christ’s eye, and it would 
not be inappropriate to the daisy; but 
how about the following Bets? Ifany reader 
from the counties mentioned knows the 
derivation of the names (for ox-eye daisy), 
Crazy Bets(Wiltshire), caten-aroes( Lancashire), 
and Dutch Morgan (Isle of Wight), and will 
communicate it, I shall be grateful. 

MEGAN. 


CONFIDENTIAL DispaTCHES IN TIME OF 
War (9% S, vii. 208).—During the retreat on 
Torres Vedras in 1810 Wellington wrote to 
Lord Liverpool, complaining of the informa- 
tion given to the enemy through the publi- 
cation in the newspapers of his dispatches. 
Lord Liverpool replied, agreeing with Lord 
Wellington about the disadvantage of pub- 
lishing everything, and requesting him to 
prepare duplicate dispatches, one set for the 
Cabinet a. the other for publication. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


“ ANCE MARIOLE” IN A CHARTER (9 S. vii. 
47, 95)—Mr. Livesey’s query is not likely 
to elicit a reply. If he cannot evolve the 
meaning of ance mariole with the context 
before him, is it reasonable to expect that 
others will be able to guess it without such 
help? Let us have the context. 

F. ApaMs. 

“ Four-aAND-Five” (9 S. vii. 149).—This 
mystic Orientalism was invented by Mr. 
Le Gallienne to rime with the word “alive.” 
It was suggested to him by quatrain No. 120 
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of Whinfield’s text, where the phrase “ panj 
hawass u char arkan” is whol ~ translated 
“five senses and four elements,” “elements ” 
meaning in this place, not earth, air, &c., 
but “essentials, component parts, or supports 
(props).” The quatrain is merely a typical 
Omarian play on the numerals, admirably 
rendered by Whinfield :— 

Ten and nine spheres, heavens made 


And planets seven of siz sides, as we see 

Five senses, and four elements, three souls 
Two worlds, but only one, O man, like thee. 
This quatrain is No. 160 in the Lucknow, 
No. 157 in the Bombay lithographs, and 
No. 158 in the Villon (Payne) translation. 
The correct rendering of drkan throws Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s invention into beautiful relief. 


farce with this title by Francis A. Marshall 
was published in one act in 1863. 
J. Hotpen 
Verses on THE Famine (9 vii. 
148).—In the second stanza “ Mr. Commis- 
sioner” replies somewhat in this way :— 
Dig up your tubers, put them in a dry place, 
Plenty of straw put underneath each layer, 
Grind them to pulp, or if you think it better, 
Toast on a griddle. 
Pat is overwhelmed by this advice, and says 
(according to memory) :— 
Murdher an’ ouns. Where’s the straw to come 
from, 
Mill for to grind, or griddle to roast them on? 
The lines may have appeared in Punch. 
W. H. Patrerson. 
Belfast. 


The only Persian locution of the kind is 
“the Eight-and-Four,” which is recurrent 
in Persian poetry and refers to the twelve | 
Imams of Muhammad. Schwamm driiber. 
Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


MARGARET oF Bavaria (9 8. vi. 369, 453, | 
495).—I thank the correspondents who have 
written on above. I still hope that her date 
of birth may be run to earth, and shall be 
grateful if any reader finding it will pass on 
the information to me. MEGAN 


MARGARET oF BourBon (9' §S, vi. 289, 397, 
492 ; vii. 55 [Bavaria, in error], 111).—I thank 
the kind correspondents who have helped me. 
The date of birth of above seems unattain- 
able. Is it possible that it is actually un- 
known? I am anxious to discover it. 

MEGAN. 

LINES ON THE SKIN (9 §S. vii. 27, 113) 
were written by the late Sir Alfred Power, 
M.D., K.C.B., Vice-President of the Local 
Government Board of Ireland. They appear 
in ‘Sanitary Rhymes,’ 8vo, London, 1871. 
Power was born at Market aes 1805. | 

& 


“Map As A HATTER” (9 §. vi. 448).— 
Jamieson has “ to hatter,” to be confused, &c., 
anything violent ; as of a turbulent crowd ; 
Latin turbo, glossed as “fury, rage.” “ Mad,” 
in this sense, does not mean insane. For 
instance, Pepys, in his ‘Diary,’ describes 
some incident as making him ‘* mad.” As 
applied to hat makers, it is supposed to 
arise from personal extravagance, owing to 
the superabundant prosperity of journey- 
men hatters, from the high prices then 
realized for beaver hats or castors. 

A. Haut. 


The phrase was evidently well known 
ore or about the time that an original 


“CrapLE Commissions” 8S. vii. 169).- 
In the “ Life of Charles Blacker Vignoles...... 
Soldier and Civil Engineer...... by his Son...... 
London...... 1889,” pp. 5-8, one reads of a 
transaction in the army similar to the subject 


‘of this inquiry. Vignoles, an infant born on 


31 May, 1793, received his commission dated 
25 October, 1794, qualified by the (manifestly 
reasonable)stipulation “that he shallexchange 
to half-pay immediately, as he is too young 
to serve.” CHARLES HIGHAM. 

[See ‘Child Commissions,’ 8 S. viii. 421, 498; 
ix. 70, 198, 355, 450.] 


D'AUVERGNE Famity 3. vii. 68, 117, 
176, 191).—I am indebted to D. for his note. 
I should mention, however, that my com- 
munication was sent to ‘N. & Q.’ before the 
Editor’s notice of the Marquis de Monclar’s 
statement appeared, and must not therefore 
be regarded as traversing what the Marquis 
has said. D.’s note may not be of the Jess 
value because it is negative, but it does not 
help towards a solution of how this Philip 


| D’Auvergne, a British vice-admiral, came by 


the title of Duke or Prince of Bouillon, for 
that he was so styled is an historical fact. 
In the British ‘Navy Lists’ of the period 
I find, for instance, the following :-- Year 
1804 : Captains of Royal Navy, P. D’Auvergne, 
Prince of Bouillon, appointed 1784. Ships in 
Commission, The Severn, 44 Guns, Philip, 
Prince of Bouillon. Year 1808: Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue, Prince of Bouillon. Year 1815: 
Vice-Admiral of the Red, Prince of Bouillon 
These are official and continuous recognitions 
of the title which a plain man would like to 
understand. Further, in the list of sub- 
scribers to Berry’s ‘History of Guernsey,’ 
London, 1815, there appears Vice-Admiral 
the Prince of Bouillon. Now, what is the 
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explanation of the connexion of that title 
with this Philip D Auvergne of Jersey } That 
is the point, tor | do not know that any 
one, even the admiral himself, regarded this 
Philip as by actual descent holding the 
original title of Duke or Prince of Bouillon. 
I called him ** titular” partly on that ground, 
and partly because he may have had the 
name without the revenues. although [ have 
read that after the restoration of Louis XVILL. 
he was again put in possession of the duchy, 
of which he had heen despoiled by Napoleon, 
but was finally deprived of it by the Congress 
of Vienna 

May L say that I did not use the expression 
**peer of France” in a technical sense? At 
the same time, when D. says that the term is 
only used there of those who were members 
of the Upper House from 1830 to 1848, he 
must have forgotten not only the famous body 
of the twelve Peers of France—believed to 
have been instituted as far back as the age 
of Philip Augustus, at whose coronation, 
in 1179, Henry of England, Duke of the 
Normans, as one of them, was present—but 
also the more modern Chamber of Peers 
which dated from the charter of Louis XVILL. 
in 1814, and out of which the peers of the 
Monarchy of July took their rise. There 
were certainly many heroes before Agamem- 
non. J. L. ANDERSON. 

Edinburgh. 


Woore, tv Satop (9 S. v. 128, 236; vi. 
33, 157, 218, 312; vii. 134).—At the last 
reference the A.-S. wor, which we know only 
in the compound wér-hana, the gloss of 
phasianus, is rightly discredited, if Prof. 
Kluge’s contention is sound. The latter 
says, sv. ‘Auerhahn,’ that the O. H. Ger. 
or-orre-huon corresponds to the O. Norse and 
Swedish orre=heath cock (uncompounded). 
This word he connects with Sansk. vrsan, 
ardent, masculine, and with Latin 
explaining that Auon may have been added 
to denote the hen (Ger. //uhn, neut.). More 
rrobably it was a tautological expression, 
ike our “ sledge-hammer.” 


verres, 


Since Woore is Wavre in Domesday, it may 
be worth while to note that Wavre in Can- 
ton Neufchatel appears anciently as Waura, 
which is the Low Latin waureta or wauriacum, 
untilled or fallow land. This lends support 
to Mr. Sweet's suggestion mentioned at the 
last reference. Isaac TAaYLor. 


“Wisc ” (9% S. vii. 45, 172).—I do not think 
the condemnation passed upon me at the last 
reference is justified. It is there stated that 
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haste and ill-consideration, and consequently 
result in more or less decided withdrawal.” 
| beg leave to ask for at least some of the 
evidenee upon which this sweeping charge is 
based. As far as I am aware, after having 
done much pioneering work with regard to 
ditticult words for some thirty years, the 
number of my mistakes is by no means 
large: whereas, on the other hand, the 
number of my successes is considerable, or 
my advice would not be so very frequently 
asked for and taken. Let us have some 
evidence of my shortcomings. 
Water W. SKEat. 


3RAWLING (9 §S. vii. 227).— Dissenting 
places of worship are protected against 
brawling in the same way as churches, for 
by 23 Vict. cap. 32, sec. 2, persons guilty of 
riotous, violent, or indecent behaviour in 
churches and chapels of the Church of 
England or Ireland, or in any chapel of 
any religious denomination, or in England 
in any place of religious worship duly certified 
under the provisions of 18 & 19 Vict. cap. 81, 
or in churchyards or burial-grounds, on con- 
viction before two justices are made liable to 
a penalty of not more than five pounds, or 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding 
two months. Section 3 of the same Act sets 


| forth the mode of dealing with the offender. 


Lex. 


Earty Steam Navication (9% S. vi. 368, 
158; vii. 16, 133)—Mr. GeorGe MARSHALL 
has stated “that the Liverpool Royal William 
and the Bristol Great Western were probably 
the first real passenger steamers to cross the 
Atlantic,” and that “in no sense could she 
[the Sirius] be called a real passenger steamer.” 
Now “ passenger steamer ” was an expression 
[ never used ; but to be satisfied on that point 
| have inspected, in the office of the Registrar- 
General of Shipping and Seamen, the crew 
list of the Sirius on her voyage from Cork to 
New York in April, 1838. I find the steward’s 
department consisted of three stewards, one 
assistant, two cooks, and a boy. Would seven 
hands have been required in an ordinary 
cargo boat of 412 tons burden if there were 
no passengers? I think not. 

Now as to “justice to Ireland.” The Sirius, 
it is true, was built in Scotland for the St. 
George Steam Packet Company of Dublin 
and Cork, for many years past called the 
“Cork Steam Shipping Company.” She pro- 
ceeded to Dublin under a builder's certificate, 
where she was registered under No. 33 in 
1837. She was subsequently transferred to 
Cork, from which port she traded. Being 


my “opinions often carry the taint of over- | considered too small for the Atlantic trade, 
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she was employed carrying cargo and pas- 
sengers bet ween Cork, St. Petersburg, London, 
and Liverpool until 1847, when, according to 
Lloyd s List of 21 January of that year, she 
was stranded near Youghal and went to 
pieces. Being owned in lreland, and trading 
exclusively from it, she was certainly entitled 
tu be considered an Irish vessel. 

Mr. doubts whether Lieut. 
Richard Roberts, R.N., the commander of 
the Sirius, was an Irishman. If he will turn 
to ‘N. & Q.,’ 2™¢ S. iv. 398, he will find my 
copy of an inscription from the monument 
erected by his widow in the churchyard 
of Passage West in the county of Cork, 
which commences :— 

“This stone commemorates, in the churchyard 
of his native parish, the merits and the premature 
death of the first officer under whose command a 
steam vessel ever crossed the Atlantic Ocean,” &c. 

Thus, I think, I have proved that the Sirius 
belonged to Ireland, that she was a passenger 
steamer, and commanded by an Irishman, 
whose son and family, to my personal know- 
ledge, are at this date residents there. 

EVERARD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


LeGcHorn (9 S. vii. 47, 110).—See Walter 
Savage Landor’s ‘ Works,’ 1876, viii. 425. In 
a paper on ‘Francesco Petrarcha,’ after pro- 
testing that he himself would be almost as 
ready to abbreviate Francesco into Frank as 
Petrarcha into Petrarch, Landor goes on to 
say :— 

“We English take strange liberties with Italian 
names. Perhaps the human voice can articulate no 
sweeter series of sounds than the syllables which 
constitute Livorno. Certainly the same remark is 
inapplicable to Leghorn. However, we are not 
liable to censure for this depravation ; it originated 
with the Genoese, the ancient masters of the town, 
whose language is extremely barbarous—not unlike 
the Provensal of the Troubadours. With them the 
letter g, pronounced hard, as it always was among 
the Greeks and Romans, is common for v; thus 
lagoro for lavoro.” 

Landor’s essay on Petrarcha was first pub- 
lished in the Foreign Quarterly Review, { =~ 
1843. STEPHEN WHEELER. 


NATIONAL NICKNAMES (9 §S. iv. 28, 90, 
12, 238, 296, 401; vii. 135).— Perhaps the 
following colloquial names for the various 
States, &c., may be of interest. They are 


collected from * Political Americanisms,’ by | 
C. L. Norton, 1890: Badger State, Wisconsin ; 
Bay State, Massachusetts; Bear State, Ar- 
kansas; Blue Hen State, Delaware ; Blue | 
Noses Canadians, especially Nova Scotians | 
Buckeye State, Ohio: Centennial State, | 
Colorado ; Corn Cracker State, Kentucky ; | 


Cracker State, Georgia; Creole State or 
Pelican State, Louisiana; Empire State, 
New York ; Hawkeye State, lowa ; Hoosier 
State, Indiana ; Jayhawkers, inhabitants of 
Kansas; Keystone State, Pennsylvania; Land 
of Steady Habits or Nutmeg State, Connecti- 
cut; Little Rhody, Rhode Island ; Lumber 
State, Pine Tree State, Maine; Mother of 
Presidents, Virginia; Porkopolis, Cincin- 
nati ; Sage Brush State, Nevada. 
W. B. H. 


BLACKHEADs 8, vii. 169).—1 am surprised 
that this word is not already in the ‘ H.E.D.,’ 
as it is by no means of recent coinage. Black- 
heads (more commonly, perhaps, called come- 
dores) are due to the overcharging with fatty 
matter of the sebaceous glands of the skin. 
The technical term for this disorder is acne 
punctata. The blackness is due to dirt which 
is absorbed by the fatty secretion of the 
gland. Cc B. 


Nine-tenths of the people who are troubled 
with blackheads would not know them under 
the term acne. Blackhead is the general 
name for the dots which appear in the pores 
of many skins, about the nose generally. The 
old woman’s remedy is simple: soak with hot 
water and squeeze them out. There is another 
belief that the blackheads of the spots are 
the heads of live grubs. 

Tuos. RaTCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


The term “ blackheads” is much older than 
1898. Dr. Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., in his 
‘Management of the Skin, London, 1847, 
while using the term, also describes them to 
be “ punctuated or spotted acne.” Halliwell, 
in his ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words,’ ninth edition, 1878, speaks of them as 
** boils.” EveraRD Home COLEMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


This term has been familiar to me from 
childhood in East Cornwall in the sense 
editorially explained, and I believe it is to 
be found in print in various advertisements 
of “ blood purifiers.” DUNHEVED. 


Berners Famity (9 S. vi. 231, 278, 453 ; 
vii. 70).—We have no definite origin for the 
Barrow family of Essex, but Dame Alice of 
Barrow also came from Essex, if we are to 
accept her progenitor Deorman as the ex- 
truded owner of the unidentified Geddesdune 
in Essex ; for London, then as now, was 
largely peopled from the provinces. Nor 
indeed need she be the last of her Barrow 
clan. Such pedigrees are necessarily im- 
perfect, and younger sons of a previous 
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generation may have settled away from 
Highbury. True, she alienated the family 
estates in Middlesex, but her bequests were 
to the Church, and safe from collateral 
claims. Yet Maud Barrow, if of this race, 
may by her marriage have strengthened any 
claims held by Berners, and the ‘Testa de 
Nevil’ dates after the death of Dame — 
A. H. 


AcuiLu Istanp (9 S. vi. 489; vii. 36, 133, 
171).—I fear Mrs. O'HANLON has been im- 
posed upon. The value of her communication 
on its linguistic side I will leave to Irish 
scholars. Her topography is quite astray. 
There is no ford near Kildavnet Castle, and, 
it would seem, never could have been, since 
the sound was formed in some remote geologic 
— You can walk across the sound at 
ow-water spring tides, some three or four 
miles north ; and, before the (1888) bridge 
and causeway furnished a roadway, some 
traflic crossed at low water by a ford about 
five hundred yards south of the modern 
crossing, the rest by a ferry just north of 
the present structure. C. S. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


WuirrcLers WHirFLING (4% S. xii. 284, 
354, 397, 416, 525 ; 9 S. vii. 116).—The art of 
the whiffler-waffler is still known, though | 
have not seen the practice for a number of 
years. Whiffling-waffling was common when 

was a boy, and many boys could give very 
creditable exhibitions of the art. It was 
always done with a stick, as thick as, but 
shorter than, an ordinary walking stick. I 
have seen it done to the beat of a lively jig 
on the fiddle. Some men were great experts, 
making the stick twirl in the hands round 
and about all parts of the body—round the 
head, behind the back, under the thigh, the 
whiffling-waffling being done as easily with 
the left as with the right hand. When the 
exhibition was out of doors the stick was 
sent whirling high, the performer dancing 
round a considerable circle before catching 
it at the right moment of its descent. The 
display was at times remarkably clever, and 
was not at all displeasing. 

THos. RaTcLirreE. 

Worksop. 


“Butt anp Last” (9 §S. vii. 128).—The 
symbol of one trade or avocation was often, 
and for varying reasons, adopted in addition 
to the pre-existing sign of another. This 
being the case, such combinations as the 
above present as a rule—and the “Bull 
and Last” is probably no exception—little 
difficulty as to a solution of their origin. I 


have heard it said that the “ Last” alludes 
to the fact that it was the last tavern in 
Kentish Town before breaking into the open 
country of Highgate and Hampstead, or 
this is sheer fancy. Compound signs of the 
* Bull” are quite common, as the “ Bull and 
Bush,” the “ Bull and Garter,” &c. So also 
the shoemaker’s last lent itself to other com 
binations, as the “Last and Golden Still,” 
against the “White Hart” Inn, Southwark, 
and a “Last and Horseshoe” in St. James’s 
Street, Haymarket, neither of which is 
mentioned in the ‘History of Signboards,’ 
The “Blue Last” was a common sign, dis- 
tinguishing a “ house of call” for the sons of 
St. Crispin. Instances still exist in Broad- 
way, Ludgate Hill, in Dorset Street, Fleet 
Street (?), and in Clerkenwell ; and there was 
one (in the middle of the eighteenth century) 
in the Tyburn Road. There is a “Golden 
Last” two or three doors from the Cord- 
wainers’ Hall in Cannon Street ; and in the 
*Vade Mecum for Maltworms’ a “ Last” is 
described as situated at Old Bedlam, and 
another at Islington. The last is not borne 
in the Cordwainers’ arms, so that its adop 
tion as a sign is probably owing to its being 
the most indispensable instrument of the 
shoemaker’s pm rather than to the censure 
addressed by Apelles to the cobbler, “Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam,” a proverb which no 
doubt a son of St. Crispin resolved to re- 
member in some degree when he became 
tavern-keeper at the “Bull” in Kentish Town, 
of which, before it was rebuilt, there is an 
engraving in ‘Old and New London.’ 
J. Hotpen MacMicwaet. 


As there is a “Bull and Gate” in the 
Kentish Town Road, I imagine the sign of the 
more northern house was merely adopted to 
show that this was the final inn along the 
road for some distance. The original “ Bull 
and Last” must have been considerably older 
than the “ Duke of St. Albans” at the corner 
of Swain’s Lane. Thus there was probably 
no beerhouse before reaching the now ex- 
tinct “Fox and Crown” upon West Hill. 
The board which chronicled the brave and 
timely act of the landlord there in stopping 
the too rapid descent of our late Queen's 
carriage at that dangerous spot, and t ereby 
no doubt preventing an accident, is, I think, 
now preserved at the Highgate Literary and 
Scientific Institution. Ceci, CLARKE. 


Try Boulogne l'Est = Boulogne-sur -Seine, 
in contradistinction to Boulogne-sur-Mer, at 
the estuary of the Somme (Boulogne l'Ouest). 
Cf. “Bull and Bush” (at Hampstead)=Bou- 
logne Bouche; also ‘Bull and Mouth” 
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(Boulogne mouth), formerly in St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand. Analogy, “Bull and Gate” (at 
Kentish Town)=Boulogne Gate, the entrance 
into the Continent through France ; pro- 
bable derivation temp. Henry VIII.’s cam- 
paign in Picardy. 
His breeches were of rugged woollen 
That had been at the siege of Bullen (Boulogne). 
Butler, * Hudibras.’ 
GNOMON, 
Temple. 


father by the jailer a green husk of corn, of 
which she al he was very fond, and out of 
which, on the under side, she had removed 
the grains, placing the corn in a plate of 
salt. So that Mosquera, on turning it over, 
perceived “a husk in the salt,” and rightly 
read the riddle, “‘El Tuso’ Gutierrez is in 
Cipacira.” TBacuk. 

“ BANDY-LEGGED ” — “ KNOCK-KNEED” (9 


S. vii. 124).—Bandy legs are crooked legs, 
and the term is commonly used both of bow- 


The term “ Last” is probably a corruption 
of leash, a leather thong or rope which would 
be attached to the ring in the nose of the} 
bull for the purpose of leading it. 

JouN Rapcwirre. 


SHAKESPEARE THE “KNAvIsH” S. vii. | 
162).—Perhaps “knavish” is here used in a| 
layful sense, as we now often use “ roguish.” | 
iaowell says that when Davies introduced 
him to Dr. Johnson he said “roguishly ” that 
Mr. Boswell came from Scotland. Boswell 
does not mean that Davies was a rogue. In| 
the novel called ‘Lena’ the heroine Cecil 
awaits her lover’s proposal with a look of | 
“coy malice,” but Cecil's feeling for him is | 
the reverse of malice. M.N.G. | 


Mr. Axon’s interesting note suggests the | 
question, Was “knavish” never used as 
“roguish” is now, in a humorously affec- | 
tionate sense? H. 'T.’s letter is, as Mr. Axon 
says, conceived in a vein of humour, and it | 
seems but a slight ground on which to found | 
a charge of detraction of Shakespeare. 

C. C 


WoRCESTERSHIRE FoLk-Lore (9 §. vi. 410, | 
496).—Your first correspondent speaks of this 
as “a symbol language which is unknown” to 
him. This sort of language is common in war 
time—our usual condition, that is—in South 
American republics. Messages, verbal or 
written, cannot be delivered, and wit and 
humour must go to work to find another way 
of communication. 

The best instance I know was in Mosquera’s 
revolution in Colombia (1860-4), the situa- | 
tion being this: General Mosquera in prison | 
in Bogota; “El Tuso” Gutierrez with an| 
army on the way to his relief had arrived in 
Cipacira, a few leagues distant. Mosquera’s | 


legs and of knock-kneed ones. So far as 
my expérience goes, however, the latter use 
is, | think, most frequent, and I should never 
myself call bow-legs bandy. Huloet’s identi- 
fication of bow-legged” with “knock- 
kneed” is absurd. The difference between 
them is well set forth in a supposed planta- 
tion song in a tale of slave life which 
appeared many years ago in 7'ait’s Magazine. 
| quote it from memory :— 
Our wench Sal, 
She hab two beau ; 
Dere’s bow-legged Jim 
And knock-kneed Joe, 
To win dis gal 
To dere embrace, 
Poor Jim and Joe 
Would run a race. 
Jim couldn't run, 
Him tread him toe ; 
De skin rub off 
De knees of Joe. 
Oh, Sally she look sad, 
And ery at de disgrace 
Dat neder Jim nor Joe 
Was made to run a race. 
Littleton (1693) under ‘ Bandy-leg’ has 
“valgus, varus,” his definition of the former 
word being “that hath his legs bowed out- 
ward,” of the latter “having crooked legs 
which bend inward.” c.C. I 


“ Bandy-legged” is in use on Tyneside, but 
in quite the opposite sense to “ knock-kneed.” 


| A local song gives :— 


The space between my bandy legs 
Is about a foot and a half. : 
‘The Westoe Darling.’ 


R. B—r. 


When I was an apprentice in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire during the late fifties the 


daughter, who was in Bogota, wished to let | common and graphic definition of a bandy- 
her father know the good news. Now the | legged man was that he was one who “couldn’t 
nickname “El Tuso” means “the pock-| stopapiginanentry.” This, of course, meant 
marked.” 7'uso also means a husk of Indian | that the — misformed lower limbs were 


corn, which rather looks like small-pox marks | so bowec 


that a chance errant hog, meeting 


when the seeds are removed. Cipacira is a! him in a narrow passage, would easily 
famous salt town. Therefore Amalia Mos- | escape capture by running between his legs. 


quera managed to have conveyed to her | 


Harry Hems. 
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Henry VII. (9 S. vii. 110).—See ‘ Poly- 
dori Virgilii Historia Anglica’; Hall’s and 
Fabyan’s chronicles ; letters and papers of 
Richard III. and Henry VIL. (Rolls Series) ; 
Cooper's ‘Memorials of Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond and Derby.’ A. R. BaYLey. 


Wurreret’s Hosprrat, Croypos (9% 8. vi. 
341, 383, 402, 423, 479. 513: vii. 178). j 
agree with Mr. Arnorr that it is desirable 


any doubt as to who was the author of the | 


‘ Admonition’ should, if possible, be removed. 
It will, I think, be admitted that in his 


attempt to do so he has—unwittingly no | 


doubt—somewhat changed his position. His 
first note does not admit of Cartwright 
having written any ‘Admonition.’ Now he 
recognizes at least the fact that Cartw right | 
wrote an ‘Admonition.” Mr. Arnort, if [| 


may be permitted to say it, has not been | 


very happy in this or his quotations. He 
surely does not wish us to ground our belief 
in Field and Wilcox being the authors, 
because “the persons that are thought [the 
italies are my own] to have made them were 
in prison. 

Lam afraid I have good cause to charge 
Mr. Arnott with a greater breach of sound 
argument than even this, for does he not 
say, with regard to the quotation in ques- 
tion, “that it shows conclusively that Cart- 
wright did not write the ‘Admonition’”? I 
venture to assert that it does nothing of the 
kind—in fact, the extract does not prove any- 
thing but that two men were imprisoned 
without evidence or on very slender evidence 
of guilt. Against this quotation let me 
place ‘ Historia Vite nostre Magistra. Bodin., 
1674,’ on p. 237 of which will be found a list 
of the books written by Whitgift and Cart- 
wright on the subject before us, the first line 
being “The Admonition first and second 
made by Mr. Cartwright.” Surely we are 
entitled to place more confidence in this 
than in Mr. Arnortt’s extracts. The writer 
from whom I quote would unquestionably 
have within his reach evidence as reliable 
and precise as the authorities named by Mr. 
ARNOTT. 

Is it not somewhat remarkable, following 
Mr. Arwnortt’s premises, that Field and 
Wilcox should have written such a stirring 
article, should have sprung the ‘ Admonition ' 
upon the literary world, and as suddenly 
dropped the matter, leaving the subject to 
be by others 

Who were Field and Wilcox? Is there any 
record of these gentlemen’s controversial or 
literary ability before or after the date 
of the ‘Admonition’? But into what do 


I quite | 


Mr. Arnott’s supposed proofs resolve them- 
selves? 1. It was thought Field and Wilcox 
were the writers. 2. The ‘Athen’ writers 
say such was the case. 3. Brook says the 
same. 

The first can, I think, be put aside, for the 
reasons I have given. The second is not 
reliable, because the list of publications 
therein given is inaccurate or incomplete; 
therefore I put it away. Weare thus thrown 
back upon Brook, who, I venture to say, 
is not an author of such pre-eminence or 
authority as to outweigh those I have named : 
and as Brook seems not to have given his 
| authority for the assertion in question, I 
| conclude he derived his information from 
|sources 1 and 2, already disposed of. 
Readers’ estimation of Brook will hardly be 
| enhanced by Mr. ARNotT’s own valuation of 
him, for does it not appear that “a pre- 
judiced and one-sided writer” will require to 
be very much remodelled and eennst before 
he would become “ straightforward ” 
| Let me now point to several facts a -aring 
on the subject which yo to throw additional 
| doubt, if any remained, upon Mr. Arnorrt’s 
contention. 

In the works of John Whitgift edited for 
the Parker Society, 1853, we are told Whit- 
gift was in September, 1572, engaged upon 
the ‘Admonition’ controversy. The writers 
in the ‘Athenz’ state that Field and Wilcox 
were in prison about November, 1572. The 
Parker Society's publication states that 
“The ‘Admonition’ comprised two parts or 
treatises, pew without any author s name,” 
adding, “ but understood to have been written 
by John Field and Thomas Wilcox.” Here 
again we have only supposititious statement. 
This is followed by a more extraordinary 
assertion, thus: “It was followed by another 
similar piece, entitled ‘A Second Admonition 
to the Parliament,’ written, it is supposed, by 
Cartwright himself.” What does the last 
sentence mean? If Field and Wilcox actually 
were the ond fide authors of the first, why 
say “Cartwright is supposed to have written 
the second himself” (italics by myself)? 

Did Cartwright dictate or inspire the first? 
is perhaps a question hinted at here. 

t will be noticed that in both cases the 
same hypothesis is used. But what is the 
fact? Why, the following: “A reply to the 
answer made by M. Doctor Whitgifte agains 
the Admonition to Parliament. By T. C.” 
If circumstantial evidence was wanting, 
which it is not, here we have positive proof 
that the ‘ Admonition’ referred to was written 
by Thomas Cartwright. Yet in the face of 

| evidence such as this, the title-page of the 
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‘Reply,’ we are asked to believe, on the| Possibly ‘ ‘pailie ” is from a different root. 
authority of even the Parker Society pub- |“ Pallid” and “poorly,” capable of the same 
lication, that “it is supposed” to have been | meaning, have different derivations. 
written by Cartwright. Again, we have “A ARTHUR MAYALL. 
defense of the Ecclesiastical Regiment. &e., 
defaced by T. C. in his reply against D. Whit- 
gift. Anno 1574 

Summing up the evidence so far produced, 
it is certain that there is no direct proof 
that the ‘Admonition’ was the product of 
Field and Wilcox, or that they ever wrote 
or published it; failing this, the cireumstan- 
tial contemporary (and otherwise) evidence |, Trewe-love, °C. T.,’ 3692.— The reference 
is unquestionably in favour of Cartwright | #8 t herb-paris ; see vol. v. 109. There is no 
having written ‘The Admonition to Parlia- | S¥pport for any other reading ; the reading 


DovusTFruL PassaGes IN CHAUCER (9 §, 
vii. 82 189).—May I be allowed to point 
out that an edition of Chaucer was published 
in 1894, in which several of the points dealt 
with are explained? The edition was printed 
at Oxford, in six volumes. I take the points 
one by one. 


ment.’ ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. tri-leaf (or whatever it is) will not scan. 
2. Viretoot.—Explained in the note, vol. v. 
Lonpon Eventnc Paper (9S. vii. 165).— p. 110. The suggested meaning of “quickly 


It may be interesting to note that an evening | will hardly do. The O.F. for “quickly ” was 
paper called The Sun was in existence when | not tot, but tost. 

Queen Victoria ascended the throne. 3. Ritihle, ‘C. T..’ 3331. Explained in 
= of this paper con-| vol. v. 102 as the Moorish rahdh, precisely 
taining particulars of the Queen’s coronation. /as we are now told (ante, p. 189) it ought 
It is printed in gold and published at six-|to be. The quotation which your corre- 
—— It bears date “London, Thursday spondent has “chased for years” is well 
Svening, June 28, 1838,” and is numbered known to me. It is from a ‘Poem on the 
14,289. . Joun T. Pace. Evil Times of Edward IL.’ published by the 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. Perey Society in 1849, p. 8. The misprint of 
“Putte” (9 S. vii. 167).—An example of | ske wer instead of shewer, a mirror, is some- 
this name for weak or deformed sheep occurs what singular. : 
in Hogg’s ‘ Brownie of Bodsbeck,’ chap. viii. 4. ( hirking, chirke. nae Explained | in the 
When Claverhouse asks the younger of the | Glossary, vi. 46, and in ‘H.E.D There is 
Chapelhope boys to state what visitors have | "0 dittic ulty. 
recently been at the farmhouse, he begins his | 5. Gr alingale, = explained in the Notes, 
reply thus :— |v. 37. See H.E.D 

“ Weel, ve see. first there was Geordie the flesher,| ,° Gat-tothed. See Notes, be 44. The ex- 
him that took away the crocks and the paulies, and planation from gat, goat, 1s wrong, for 
my brockit-lamb, and Kae me a penny for setting | ¢ ‘haucer’s spelling of goat is qoot. He did 
him through atween the lochs.” | not write in Northumbrian. 

The “crocks” are the old ewes, the “paulies”| 7. Citole. — The Glossary duly refers to 

are the weaklings destitute of promise, and | ‘ H.E. 

the “ brockit-lamb” is a crossbred specimen 8. Dreint, “drowned” ; Glossary, vi. 79. 

with grey face. The etymology of “ paulie’ | Pavade, an error for panade. See note 

isdoubtful. In his account of “ paulie-footit,” | v. 117. 

however, Jamieson suggests an origin of what 10. Popper, “a small dagger ”; v. 117. 

may be the same word. THomas BayNe ll. Hawebake ; 141; cf. ‘H.E.D. 

This word is used in the Scottish lowlands E ruber and yoo 


| 


whe | 12) Whyle, ie, “time.” See Glossary. 
S ( ang Loos i . . 
13. Vannish. Tyrwhitt is right, as the 
in the condition known as wrist- drop) is 
commonly called “ Paulie-hand.” J. A. B word occurs four times. See Glossary, vi. 160. 
1On Caller aule-nane J. BD. 14. Rihihe: see note, v. 325. 
This will be a substantival form of “ poorly.’ 15. Chere, “a look” ; see Glossary, vi. 45. 
In Lancashire one hears it cemammeal some- 16. Wades hote-—Not “a messenger,” be- 


times “ paulie,” and sometimes as though the | cause the M.E. form of messenger was 4ode, 
first syllable rimed with “bowl,” as “powlie.” | not Jote. If*H.E.D. is not accessible, see 


Halliwell has “poverly” in addition to 
72 


“poorly.” Jamieson gives the verb “to poor. Blake-heried ; see note, v. 2. N.B. 
One may therefore take it that a substantive This note was first printed in 1877, and has 
could follow from the adjective “poorly.” | been frequently reprinted, 
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18. Wafereres ; see note, v. 277. It does not | Manuscripts aT Paris (9 §. vii. 189).— 
mean “ wayfarers,” but “waferwomen,” aj There is an elaborate photographic studio 
term explained by Nares. attached to the Bibliothéque Nationale, so 

19. Vitremite ; see note, v. 237. that, so far as that institution is concerned, 

20. Colfor ; see note, v. 255. It is perfectly | there would be no difficulty in obtaining fac- 
obvious that neither my edition nor the| Similes. As to other places in Paris, Serrio. 
*H.E.D.’ has been consulted. might write to M. Léopold Delisle at the Bib. 

Water W. Sxeat. | Nat. and ask to be put in communication 
with the ofticial photographer. 


The difference between “chark” and W. Rozerrs. 


chirk” is noticeable in the speech of pro-|} 47 Lansdowne Gardens, S.W. 
vincial Scotland. The former, from O.E. 
eearcian, gets the form “jirk,” and indicates a| SENECA AND GALEN: TRANSLATIONS 


rasping, disagreeable noise, such as that pro- | WANTED (9 S. vi. 387; vii. 132).—There is 
duced by the grinding of the teeth during | no translation of Galen into English, but 
sleep, while the latter is pronounced as | there is a French translation, “CEuvres Ana- 
“chyrk ” or “ cheerik,” and applies to a light | tomiques, Physiologiques et Meédicales de 


and piping sound. A woman with a thin, | Galien, traduites...... par le Dr. Ch. Darem- 
tremulous voice, or a man similarly endowed | berg, 2 vols., Paris, J. B. Balliére, 1854-6.” 
—especially if, in addition, either is not fully W. R. B. Prrpraux. 
trusted—is summarily dismissed as a “cheeri- —_- Royal College of Physicians. 
kin peaseweep o’ a creatur’.” It would be 

difticult to get further than the supreme con- RovEN” anp “SucceDaNEuM ” (9" S. vii. 


tempt implied in that description. 149, 214).—An earlier instance of rowen than 
Tuomas Bayng. 22Y hitherto quoted occurs in Sir Thomas 
Glasgow. Elyot’s ‘Castel of Helth’ (1534), bk. iii. 
chap. xii.: “ As mylke hot from the udder, or 
“THE SPOTTED NEGRO Boy” (9 S, vy. 456, at the lest new milked, ruen cheese, sweete 
505; vi. 55).—This was probably the skin almondes,” &c. In the edition of 1561 it is 
disease called in Spanish cavate. It is quite | “ruen chese,” in that of 1580 “swete Ruen 
common in the Republic of Colombia (S.A.), | cheese.” Rh. D. Witson. 
and is, Lam told, an affection of the colouring : 
pigments of the skin. The outer surface is . 
is nor irritation. | Miscellaneous, 
3lack people show the results more than on 
brown or white ones, but they are all liable NOTES BOOKS, So. 
to get it, as also are some animals. They look East Loudon. By Walter Besant, M.A. (Chatto 
— or piebald—the black part blacker ,* Windes.) 
t 


INDEFATIGABLE in his explorations of London, Sir 
an it naturally would be, and the white Walter Besant has now begun afresh his labours by 
much whiter also. 


describing what at present and for a few years 
: _. | longer may be described as its easternmost portion. 
“PUT A SPOKE IN THE WHEEL” (9 §, vii. The district with which he deals is that to the north 
128).—The allusion is to the pin or spoke of the Thames which stretches from Bishopsgate 
used to lock wheels in machinery ; hence, to to 
, Villages o ackney, apton, Stoke Newington, 
pes y impediment in one’s way, to act the Old Ford, Seepney, Dow, — Stratford. A region 
es oil-sport, to interfere unwarrantably or | jess familiar to the resident in Central and Western 
indiscreetly. See Brewer's ‘ Dict. of Phrase | London cannot easily be found. We ourselves in 
and Fable, 1895. days gone by have explored the greater part of the 
J. Hotpen MacMicuaeu. | “istrict, and have even trudged to the country 
, bead “| beyond so faras Romford. What a few years ago 
Certainly this is accepted as meaning to do| even were green fields or marshy tracts are now 
another an injury—‘“to put another nail in | covered with houses, mostly of indescribable ugli- 
hig coffin,” in fact Haney Hes, end aod on, the, entire part with 
Fair Park, Exeter. ‘ 8 concerne 
s population of two millions. Little enough is there 
tun in the shape of architectural beauty or historical 
GuN Reports (9 S. vii. 207).—These were seneehalien on which Sir Walter” can exercise 
fully explained and accounted for at the) his practised pen. Only one piece of description 
time by some correspondents of one of the | is furnished in which we recognize the author 
newspapers—I cannot recollect which, but I of ‘South London.’ This is called ‘The Wall”; 
believe the Morning Post. The configuration | Pt London Wall, as is carefully explained, 


| but that long wall of unknown origin whicl 
of the country was the chief element, [| runs along the north bank of the Thames and is 


believe. Raven Tuomas. | carried round the marshy Essex shores and “ round 
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those Essex islands which were once broad expanses 
of mud at low tide, and at high tide shallow and 
useless stretches of water.” Travelling always on 


foot and alone, we hesitated to explore places | 


every yard of which seemed suggestive of possible 
violence and crime. Sir Walter, whose journeys, 
we opine, were not solitary, feels with us, and says 
of the wall, which extends one hundred and thirty 
miles: ‘* If one were to tell of a murder, this would 
be a fitting place for the crime......The murderer 
would choose the time between the passing of two 
ships; no one could possibly see him; he would 
conduct his victim along the wall, conversing 
leasantly till the favourable moment arrived. 

he cook accomplished, he would leave the wall 
and strike across the fields till he found a path 
leading to the haunts of man. Any secret or for- 
bidden thing might be conveniently transacted on 
the wall; it would be a perfectly safe place for the 
conjuration of conspirators and the concoction of 
their plans, or it would be a place to hide a stolen trea- 
sure...... or where a hunted man could tind refuge.” 
Uncanny indeed it is, and there is no attraction 
beyond the sense of absolute solitariness that could 
lead one to it. Itis with the working population of 
the East-End town that Sir Walter is principally 


concerned. Of this he writes nn and | 


large-heartedly. He is ae than were we, for he 
finds something to admire physically in the denizens. 
To usa few years ago the total absence of anything 
approaching to good looks was appalling. It seemed 
as if the children were born old, or had not time to 
stay young. We know indeed few things more 


saddening than to walk down those endless miles | 


of streets, each just like the other. Concerning 


the Pool of London, the docks, the Tower Bridge, | 
&c., much may be and is said, and the book is read- | 


able and admirable. Specially attractive are the 
illustrations, which include an etching by Francis 
S. Walker, R.E., and characteristic designs by Phil 
May, Joseph Pennell, and L. Raven Hill. These 
are numerous and well executed, and the book is 
attractive to the artist as well as the sociologist. 
Residents in the West-End will tind subject for 
serious reflections in the pictures presented of a life 
so close to them and so apart from their own. In 
reading the volume, which is handsomely got up 
in all respects, we find it difficult to resist the 
conclusion that it was originally designed for an 
American public. 


The Marriage Registers of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney. 
Edited by Thomas Colyer-Fergusson.—Vol. III. 
1607-1719, (Privately printed.) 

EIGHTEEN months after the appearance of the 

second volume of Mr. Colyer-Fergusson’s meritorious 

labours the third volume, carrying the register up 
to 1719, sees the light. Materials enough for one 
more volume exist, should it be held desirable to 
complete the registers up to the Hardwicke Mar- 
riage Act. We have reached now in this volume 
a point at which the tide of westward migration 
had begun, and few records of great interest to the 
historian or the student of literature reward the 
search. Our own explorations failed to bring to 
light records of such interest as we traced in 
dealing with the previous volumes (see 9 S. it. 

279; iv. 239). Mr. Colyer-Fergusson points out 

however, that “‘on the 29" January, 1717, Edmune 

Marten, of New College in Oxford, clerk (subse- 

quently Dean of Worcester), married Dame Anna- 

bella Biwed, of North Aston, in y® County of 


| Oxford,” and that “ on 7 April, 1697, Mr. William 
| Greaves of Limehouse, shipwright, espoused Eliza- 
beth Consett of Mile-end.” This Greaves, or Graves, 
| was a member of a once well-known shipbuilding 
tirm. Huguenot names remain, of course, abundant, 
though the indications are not such as enable us to 
associate the bearers with any well-known refugees. 
In a great many cases the names have undergone 
modification, as Martino is presumably Martineau. 
It is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Colyer-Fergusson 
will receive the support that will encourage him to 
complete his loyally and earnestly conducted task. 
is work, which, as at the references indicated 
|above we have said, is limited to one hundred 
| copies, can be obtained from him at Wombwell 
Hall, Gravesend. 


| Greek Thinkers. By Prof. Theodore Gomperz. 

Vol. I. (Murray.) 

WILL the time ever come when the thoughts and 
speculations of the wise men of ancient Hellas will 
have lost the fascination which they have so long 
exercised over humanity? Apparently not. So 
| long as the world lasts the profound intuitions and 
audacious ratiocinations of that singularly gifted 
race, with its keen intellect and subtle imaginings, 
will throw a dominating glamour over the student 
of philosophy. The world may progress, but Hel- 
lenism is never out of date nor deposed from its 
pride of place. The opening days the twentieth 
century place before the English public the first 
instalment of a new work on this ever-fresh theme 
in a translation of the ‘Griechische Denker’ of 
Prof. Gomperz, of Vienna, which appeared four 
| years ago at Leipzig. Dr. Gomperz ies devoted 
the labours of a lifetime to this special department 
of knowledge, and possesses all the essential virtues 
of erudition, candour, analytical power, and sober- 
ness of judgment which such a work demands. In 
particular, he displays an extent of reading which 
is little short of marvellous, and quotes our Oxford 
and Cambridge scholars as freely and readily as he 
does his German confréres. Even the byways of 
English literature he seems to have visited and 
laid under contribution. Thus, when he would 
describe the stilted antithetical style of the sophist 
Gorgias, he does so by means of a very pat quota- 
tion from one of the scarcer euphuistic treatises of 
John Lyly. When we add to these good gifts the 
charm of a brilliant and pellucid style, a graphic 
mode of presentment, nad a wide sympathy with 
culture, modern as well as ancient, we have all the 
elements of a work which ought to receive a cordial 
welcome from the English reader, as no doubt it 
will. The translator, moreover, Mr. Laurie Magnus, 
who has been helped by the direct co-operation of 
the author, has done his part with such success 
that he is altogether forgotten in the perusal, 
which is perhaps his highest praise. We may just 
hint our dislike of the shen that a person 
*coalesces” two things, and of the archaism 
* hearkening a song.” 

It would be manifestly impossible to give more 
than the barest outline of what this well-tilled 
volume contains. Opening with an introduction, 
in which he gives a masterly survey of the effects 
of its environment on ancient Greece, its obliga- 
tions to the more ancient civilizations of Babylon 
and Egypt, and its earliest religious development 
through animism to polytheism, Dr. Gomperz goes 
on to discuss the naive speculations of Thales of 
Miletus, Anaximander, Heraclitus, and other 
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natural philosophers of Ionia. Referring here to 
the beginning of scientific research, he makes the 
suggestive remark that it was “‘a double blessing 
for the free progress of thought among the Greeks 
that their predecessors in civilization possessed an 
organized priesthood, and that they themselves 
lacked it.” The Orphic and Pythagorean sys- 
tems then engage attention. Book LI. is devoted 
to the met aphysicians and positive-scientists from 
Parmenides, the founder of the doctrine of unity and 
the unchangeability of matter, down to that showy 
charlatan Empedocles, who was nevertheless the 
father of modern chemistry. Book ILI. deals with 
the ‘Age of Enlightenment,’ which takes in the 
physicians—a chapter of great interest—the Atom- 
ists, and other pioneers of science, ending with the 
Sophists and the historians, down to Thue ydides. 
A notable passage here occurs on the legitimate use 
of hyp thenis in scientific investigation, when the 
golden guess is morning star to the full round of 
truth,” for, as William Blake observed, “* what is 
now proved was once all imagined.’ 

A valuable mass of notes and references is rele- 
gated to the end of the volume. We confess we 
prefer the older method of exhibiting these neces- 
sary aids at the foot of the page. It may detract 
from the typographical symmetry, but it is much 
more convenient for the reader. The translator has 
judiciously furnished a provisional index to the 
present instalment. The second volume, which 
will deal mainly with the important personalities 
of Plato and Socrates, will appear this year; and 
the final volume, which we believe is still in the 
making, will follow in due time. Meanwhile we 
have enough to secure our hearty commendation of 
what will be a monumental work. 


Byegones relating to Wales and the Border Counties. 
Vol. VI. (Oswestry and Wrexham, Woodall 
& Co.) 

Mvcu quaint information is buried in this periodical, 
which has now enjoyed a life longer hen is vouch- 
safed to many publications of its class. It is, 
moreover, ae as a work of reference in regard 
to the Principality and its borders. We welcome 
its prolonged existence, and should have nothing 
po A praise for it if it would rectify the error in its 
tit 


Coutts & Co., Bankers, Edinburgh and London. 

By Ralph Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. (Stock.) 
Berore a year is out a second edition of Mr. 
Richardson's memoirs of the Couttses has been 
demanded. It now appears in an enlarged and 
amended form, and will doubtless be followed by 
other editions. The plates are the same as before, 
and the volume is in all respects equal to its pre- 
decessor. It is rather deplorable, however, that a 
mistake in the letterpress so easily remedied as 
that we ‘enn out (see 9 S. v. 507) remains un- 
corrected. 


We have received the third volume of the Annual 
Transactions of the United Empire Loyalists wAsso- 
ciation, issued at Toronto from the Church of 
England Publishing Company. In addition to intro- 
ductory matter giving the constitution and by-laws, 
with portraits and memoirs of the officers of the 
institution, the book furnishes various historical 
and biographical sketches. Many of them open 
out matter concerning which the average Eng- 
lishman knows very much less than he ought. 


| Lady Dilke supplies an account of Samuel Strong 
and the Georgia Loyalists. How many people 
know, we wonde r, how loyal a state was Georgia; 
and how it was recovered from the insurgents, into 
whose hands it had fallen; or have heard of the 
brilliant defence of Savannah against the allied 
* Whigs” and French? Loss of property was not 
the most humiliating experience of the Strongs 
during the rebellion, thou gh that was heavy enough. 
One of them, who was credited with the authorship 
of some pamphlets written on the Government 
side, was “tarred and feathered and ridden on a 
rail.” The loyalty then so conspicuously displayed 
still characterizes the Strongs, three of whom 
are serving in South Africa. Much interestin 
information concerning the Fairfaxes is compriced 
in Lady Dilke’s valuable contribution. Other 
loy: ilists of whom an account is given include the 
Leeple family, of Dutch extraction, whose story is 
particularly romantic. The adventures of the 
Merritts, originally De Meriet, are told by Miss 
Catherine Nina Merritt, of Toronto. Mr. Edward 
Marion Chadwick deals with the Six Nations 
Indians as United Empire Loyalists. Mrs. Char- 
lotte Bruce Carey deals with the Bruce family. 
Dr. William Cannitf depicts Adolphustown, the 
first settlement of United Empire Loyalists, and 
Mr. Walter Rogers tells the story of his ancestors’ 
sufferings for the cause. It is pleasant to find a 
worthy tribute at length paid to the steadfast and 
heroic sons of England, whose history for a hundred 
years has been strangely neglected. Many of the 
incidents recorded are eminently stimulating, and 
the tale of suffering of the founders of empire in 
Canada is worthy of a conspicuous place in our 
history. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such aie as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

M. N. G. (‘Cicero on Augurs”). — Here is the 
reference: “* Vetus autem illud Catonis admodum 
scitum est qui mirari se dicebat, quod non rideret 
haruspex haruspicem quum vidisset (Cic., ‘ Div.,’ 
ii. 24, 51). 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Coguygpeeations should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 


ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITEKATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTs, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN UM for March 28 contains Articles on 

DR. CUNNINGHAM on MEDLEVAL and MODERN ECONOMICS. 

rhe GOOD MAN of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

FERDINAND of BRUNSWICK 

MOUNT OMI and BEYOND 

A NEW BOOK on the CONSTITUTION 

NEW NOVELS :—The Church of Humanity; The Lesser Evil, This 
Kody of Death; Scoundrels & Co.; The Redemption of David 
Corson; The Shadow of Gilsland 

LAW. HOOKS 

RECENT VERSE 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

NEWLY DISCOVERED DOCUMENTS of the ELIZABETHAN and 
JACOBEAN PERIODS MK. CHARLES BUCKLAND SIR 
EDWARD MALET’S ‘SHIFTING SCENES’; The WORD 

FRAIL’; SALE; ‘ YBOMANRY or MOUNTED INFANTRY? 
THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON 
ALso 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE -Anthropological Notes ; Discovery of the Hawaiian Islands 
in 1542, Early Portuguese Travels; The Etymology of some 
African Hotanical Terms; Societies; Meetings Next Week 
Ge 

FINE AKTS—Mantegna; Mr. Shannon's Work at the Dutch Gallery 
The | Biyth Engravings ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC —Popular Concerts ; Herr Sauer's Pianoforte Recital ; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA—Self 's the Man; Gossip 


The ATHEN.2£UM for March 9 contains Articles on 


SPEECHES «f OLIVER CROMWELL 

MRK. CHURTON COLLINS on ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Pact and FABLE in PSYCHOLOGY 

THE FESTSCHRIFT to DR. FURNIVALL 

NEW NOVELS:—Anne Mainwaring; A Narrow Way; A Path of 
ees Trewern ; May silver; Tne Emu'’s Head; His Lordship’s 

im 

BOOKS on CHINA. 

BYZANTINE LITERATURE 

AFRICAN PHILOLOGY 

The WAR and the ARMY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

“A PRAIL OF FIGS”; SIR HARRY SMITH; AKCHBISHOP SPOT- 
TISWOOD and FATHER JOHN OGILVIE; The TROUBADOURS, 
The “ CHARLES " of HORACE WALPOLE'S “ TRIUMVIRATE” ; 
SALES, The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON 

ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Library fab’e; Dr. G. M. Dawson; Astronomical Notes ; 
Societies , Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Mortimer Menpes’s Impressions of the War: Water- 
Colours at Messrs. Agnew's; Sir G. 5. Measom ; Sales ; Netes from 
Rome ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip 


The ATHENA:UM for March 16 contains Articles on 

DR. GARDINER’'S HISTORY. 

THE ROMANCE of LAST CENTURY 

MR. WRATISLAW on MR. SWINBURNE. 

BRISTOL RECORDS. 

SELECTIONS from DR. CREIGHTON’S WRITINGS 

NEW NOVELS :—That sweet Enemy; The Lost Land; The Sin of 
Jasper Standish, The Girl at the Halfway House ; Two sides of 


Question ; According to Pilato; Naomi's Exedus; The Mayor of 
Littlejoy ; The Master Passion ; Days of Doubt. 


FRENCH LITERATUKE 

SHORT STORIES. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

LAW and POLITICS 

UUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

SIR EDWARD MALET'S ‘SHIFTING SCENES’; The ROYAL HIS 
TURICAL SOUIETY; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON ; 
SALE. 

ALso - 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE Life of Sir John Fowler, Geographical Notes; Astro 
Gos 


nomical Notes; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; sip 
FINE ARTS:—The Cretan Script; The Blyth Engravings; Sale; 
Gossip 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Shakspeare First Folio , Gossip 


The ATHENAUM for March 2 contains Articles on 

PRUPF. RHYS on CELTIC FOLK-LOKE. 

SOME SOLDIER AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 

The INHABITANTS of the PHILIPPINES. 

M. FRANCE’S NEW BOOK 

The MEANING of GOOD. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Sacred Fount ; Bishop; The Man 
who Forget; The Tragedy of a Pedi, 

HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TAKLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MRK. F. 8. ELLIS; CAVIL; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON ; 
SALE, ‘HENRY BARROW, SEPARATIST.’ 

Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—George Francis Fitzgerald; Physics and Mathematics ; 
Anthropological Notes; Astronomical Notes. Societies ; Meetings 
Next Week . Gossip 

FINE ARTS:—New Publications; The Burlington Fine-Arts Club ; 
Sales ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDA Y, pre THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIBRARY BOOKS. 


THE NEW BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In 13 vols. large crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto unpublished 
Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's original MSS. and Note- 
Books; and each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie. 


*,* THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 3J, Iss. 
*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application, 


OTHER EDITIONS OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo, 10s. 6d. each. This Edition con- 


tains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings which have not been previously collected, with many additional Illustrations. 
It has been printed from new type on fine paper, and, with the exception of the Edition de Luxe, it is the largest 


and handsomest edition that has been published. 
The LIBRARY EDITION. 24 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 
9. ; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each Volume, 


scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s ; or half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 


4l. 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. Containing nearly all the small Wooteut Illustrations of the 


former Editions and many hew Illustrations by eminent Artists. 
«* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. bound in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. each ; or ls, 


in paper cover. 
* The Volumes are also supplied as follows 


The NOVELS. 13 vols, ‘in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES. 14 vols. in goid- 


cloth case, 21s. lettered cloth case, 21s. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in Set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/7. 2s. the Set. 

With Portraits and Illustrations. Including Views of Places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 
pay Ae for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of 
Derby, Medalists of the Royal Photographic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Bronté authority. 

*,* Also the LIBRARY EDITION, 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 5s. each. The POPULAR 
EDITION, 7 vols. small post ‘vo, limp ‘cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. 
small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume ; or the Set, in gold-lettered cloth 


case, 12s, 6d. 
ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Chea aper Edition. Edited 


and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown Svo, 


bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 
*,* Also the UNIFOKM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, 
bound in Sets, 4/. 5s. ; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper 
Kdition. 1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown 8vo, 
bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. éd. 

*,” Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 
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